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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


DOUBTING CASTLE 


F “ FRUSTRATE HOPE SEVERER THAN 
| is getting some good 

people down, they are not those 
who fought, like this Journal, for great 
planning principles when all the world 
was indifferent. Aims that are popu- 
larly accepted, supported by laws that 
make them attainable, cannot be lost 
except by the folly of the wise. 


A machine is not easily built for 
the vast purposes of the New Plan- 
ning, nor are efficient machine- 
minders instantaneously found and 
trained. Every intelligent person has 
realised that there must be a period 
when the machinery would groan and 
grind and nothing much would be pro- 
duced. Such a time is hardest for the 
unseasoned personnel. Tried warriors, 
never relenting in their struggle, will 
smile cheerfully to sustain the morale 
of their doubting comrades. 


The temporary exasperations are 
real and hard to bear. Even harder 
to bear are complacent official excuses 
for obvious ineptitudes. But despair 
at this stage is out of the question for 
any realist. Our nation has committed 
itself to planning aims that seven years 
ago were beyond all but our most 
optimistic dreams. People in general 


now want what we want, and only a 
prolonged campaign of anti-planning 
could put them out of love with it. 
We cannot fail if we sustain public 
confidence during the period while the 
machine is running itself in. 


This is no time to weaken a reso- 
lute Minister or to put a microphone 
to the creaking of the administration. 
Enthusiasts for planning will: make 
constructive suggestions for develop- 
ing that administration. But their main 
energies will still be devoted to spread- 
ing the area of understanding of the 
great aims. They will try to ensure 
that every local authority is really 
pressing those aims, and not giving 
priority to some antiquated preposses- 
sion, as some still are. ‘They will draw 
in more and more of the public to full 
understanding of the essential issues. 


So long as the aims are right, the 
problem of machinery can be solved. 
A “divine impatience” for the fulfil- 
ment of the aims is all to the good. 
Shouting to the heavens that they 
seem to have been abandoned, when 
there is no reason whatever to think 
so, is the worst possible service to a 
great cause. Let us not make that 
mistake. 
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THE SCOTT REPORT: 


Where are we now ? 


BY JOHN WILTON 


THE REPORT of the Scott Committee 
drew a_ careful distinction between 
planning and development—between 
the formulation of a national plan and its 
execution. Since the Report was pub- 
lished in August, 1942, there has been 
much discussion of the fundamentals of 
planning in rural areas, resulting in 
substantial agreement between planners 
as to aims and methods ; the Central 
Planning Authority envisaged by the 
Committee has been created as_ the 
Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning ; ‘ the required legislative frame- 
work has been erected. So far, so good. 
It is when we come to the development 
stage, as it affects country districts, 
that progress must be considered as 
altogether less satisfactory. In_ its 
conclusion the Committee suggested a 
period of five years after the end of 
hostilities during which the main part 
of its recommendations should be made 
effective. Two of these five years have 
already passed. At such a stage it is 
worth while to try to review what has 
actually happened in the countryside, 
epart altogether from talk and dis- 
cussion, towards carrying out this five- 
year plan. 


HOUSING 


The Committee regarded the im- 
provement of rural housing as “an 
essential prerequisite to the re-estab- 
lishment of a contented countryside ”’. 
There are 475 separate rural housing 
authorities covering 17:6 per cent. of 
the population of England and Wales; 
in their areas are about two million ex- 
isting houses. Estimates of how many 
of these even approach modern stan- 
dards of fitness for habitation vary 
widely, but results of the housing sur- 
vey now being carried out in rural 
districts have reported as many as 40 
per cent. of houses in some districts 
classified as “totally unfit’, or in 
need of virtual rebuilding to bring 
them up to standard. The Uckfield 
Rural District reported only 12 houses 
out of 1,016 in the district as “ fit in 
all respects’, and only 50 as having 
no more than “minor defects”; no 
one who knows rural conditions would 
regard such figures. as surprising or 
exceptional; in fact, some might claim 
Sussex as a county in which the stan- 
dard of rural housing is generally 
above the average. An estimate of an 
immediate need for 300,000 new houses 
in the rural districts would undoubt- 
edly be conservative. 


It is no answer to reply that the 


situation in the towns is equally bad, . 


and the country-dweller must take his 
turn along with the rest of the popula- 
tion. We are constantly being reminded 
that, in our present economic situa- 
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tion, agriculture is a basic industry 
second in importance only to coal. 
Farms cannot produce more without 
more men, but recruitment from the 
towns to work on the land remains a 
pious hope for so long as the Scott 
Committee’s “essential prerequisite” 
remains unrealised. Meanwhile time 
goes on, existing workers are getting 
older, and the drift of the young from 
the land continues unabated. 


Probably because of easier acquisi- 
tion of sites housing got away to a 
better start in the country than in the 
towns and cities; even at the end of 
March this year 21.7 per cent. of all 
permanent houses completed, and 18.6 
per cent. of those under construction, 
were in the areas of rural authorities— 
more than their fair share ona strictly 
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population basis. There might have 
been more still had the Minister of 
Health’s choice for a solution of the 
rural housing problem—the Airey 
House—been successful. The fact is, 
however, that sets of parts for Airey 
houses are lying in dumps all over the 
country while argument goes on over 
tenders for their erection; only 28 
houses of the Airey Rural type had 
been completed at the end of March, 
1947, out of 1,796 for which tenders 
had been approved; furthermore, only 
18 houses of this type had been com- 
pleted in the first three months of the 
year, despite the fact that prefabrica- 
tion is supposed to overcome the diffi- 
culties encountered by traditional 
building during bad weather. 


The conception of planning as a 


The Airey Rural Type House 
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matter of zoning and of choosing sites, 


of the creation of a body with “No, 
you mustn't” functions, is as dead as 
the 1932 Act. Yet the signs of a more 
positive approach to the problems of 
the countryside are regrettably few. 
Housing is fundamental; if a prosper- 
ous and productive agriculture is a 
national necessity, then priority for 
the improvement of rural housing is a 
necessity also, and national planning 
must. make allowance for it. It may 
not be possible to provide all the new 
houses needed from limited national 
resources, but much could be done by 
reconditioning. The Government has 
seen fit to allow the Housing (Rural 
Workers) Act to lapse, with the result 
that reconditioning is at a standstill; 
many thousands of houses which could 
be made fit now without great labour 
or expense will be ripe only for de- 
molition in five or ten years’ time. 
Priorities for one section of the com- 
munity against another may be un- 
popular, but the case for priority for 
rural housing is surely unanswerable 
if all those who pay lip service to the 
importance of agriculture in the 
national economy really mean what 
they say. 


SITING THE NEW HOUSES — 
In their zeal to obtain sites and get 


new houses built, rural housing 
authorities are repeating all the old 
mistakes of the inter-war years. Every- 


A sketch by Mr. Basil Sutton, F.R.1.B.A., 
showing the possible treatment for the 
conversion of a typical village cottage 
threatened with demolition. The cottage 
is shown (left) in its present state, and 
(right) after conversion, with the roof ex- 
tended to cover a parlour and bedroom 
above. Three bedrooms now lead from 
the passageway upstairs. 


(This sketch is reproduced 
by courtesy of ** The Sphere”’) 





where the new houses are to be seen 
going up on a convenient road front- = 
age outside the village, where their — 
occupants must become a separate 
community, further distorting the 
close-knit character of village life. It 
is true that to build them in scattered 
groups within the village itself would 
be more difficult, and probably more 
expensive, but, after all that has been 
written on the subject, it is depressing 
to see the “Council Houses” once 
again isolated from village life, marked 
down by their siting and their design 
as a foreign introduction. The same is 
true, and to a more marked extent, of 
the private enterprise building being 
carried out in rural areas. 


Some experience of the outlook of 
Town Planning Committees in rural 
areas makes it seem doubtful whether 
many of them have even begun to 
grasp what is nowadays meant by | 
planning. This is no place to discuss ~ 
the defects of local councillors, but the 
suggestion may be ventured that the 
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A view of the Living-room in a Rural House designed by Messrs. Taylor and Green, 
FF.R.1.B.A., Lothingland Rural District Council. The floor is red quarry tiles. 


A pair of Houses by Bideford Rural District Council, Devon. 





transfer of planning powers to County 
Councils may not always effect the 
improvement in outlook which often 
seems to be hoped for. 


PROBLEMS OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


The Scott Committee was quite de- 
finite that for development purposes, 
as opposed to planning, execution must 
be in the hands of the authority under 
whose supervision the work will actu- 
ally be carried out. In rural areas this 
means the Rural District Councils. At 
the same time, there is a strong body 
of opinion in favour of the abolition 
of these Councils in their present 
form, and the transfer of their func- 
tions to larger, but inevitably more 
remote, Borough or County Borough 
Councils. In its most usual form the 
idea would seem to be to divide the 
counties into County Districts, each 
centred upon a town of some size, 
with the disappearance of the present 
“Urban” and “ Rural” Districts. It 
is indeed probable that such enlarged 
authorities might be more efficient 
from an administrative point of view, 
but it seems absolutely certain that the 
gap between the countryman and his 
elected local government body, already 
wide enough, would become unbridge- 
able, and that opportunities for the ex- 
pression of local opinion on planning 
matters would be altogether lost. 


One of the encouraging develop- 
ments in the country in the two years 
since the war has been the revival of 
the Parish Councils. After lying vir- 
tually dormant in many areas since 
they were created under the Local 
Government Act of 1894, the delayed- 
action effect they are now showing in 
justifying the hopes of the framers of 
that Act has been remarkable. The 
loss of the Parish Councils under a 
local government reorganisation would 
be a disaster for the rural areas—an 
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opinion endorsed by the first Report 
of the Local Government Boundary 
Commission, now sitting. If the 
Government has a mind on the sub- 
ject, it has not yet made it up; until it 
does decide what the future structure 
of local government in rural areas is 
to be, little progress is to be expected 
in the development stage of rural 
planning. , 


PLANNING FOR AMENITY 


An example may be used to illus- 
trate what has just been said. The re- 
cent proposal of the Post Office to 
plant a wireless station on the top of 
the White Horse Hill drew national 
protest when it became nationally 
known. it is interesting to note that 
when the project was under local dis- 
cussion, it was the adjacent Parish 
Councils which condemned it most 
loudly. The Faringdon Rural District 
Council had a joint meeting on the site 
with representatives of the North 
Berkshire Regional Planning Com- 
mittee, following which it was decided 
not to object to the scheme. The moral 
to be drawn here is that while’ the 
planning stage may safely be left in 
the hands of regional and county com- 
mittees, it does not follow that the 
development stage is also safe in their 
hands. If planning is to be successful, 
personal local interest in its aims is 
essential; this is only to be obtained 
through a virile local democracy, of 
which, in rural areas, the Parish Coun- 
cils are an essential organ. 


The Scott Committee devoted a 
whole chapter of their recommenda- 
tions to the amenity side of rural plan- 
ning, and the preservation of the 
countryside. Here also progress in the 
first two post-war years cannot be said 
to have been rapid. We are confronted 
with huge demands for land for mili- 
tary purposes from the Service De- 
partments—demands contrary to the 
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whole spirit of the Keport, for they 
lay claim to some of the most beauti- 
ful areas in the country. Dartmoor 
and the Isle of Purbeck are only ex- 
amples. Pressed on the matter, the 
Government has retired into parlia- 
mentary equivocation and inter-depart- 
mental committees. But the fact re- 
mains that at least two _ potential 
National Park areas seem to have 
been lost, and the public right of 
access to the coastline—a point re- 
garded by the Scott Committee as of 
cardinal importance—is likely to be 
permanently denied over many of its 
finest stretches. 


As for nature reserves, Braunton 
Burrows is partly, if not entirely, lost, 
despite national protest. Action to 
create and safeguard other reserves 
has not got beyond the talk and aspira- 
tion stage. We are still also only talk- 
ing about a national survey of foot- 
paths and bridlepaths; however, many 
Parish Councils have gone ahead on 
their own, surveyed the paths in their 
parishes anew, and are actively pro- 
testing about paths closed during the 
war and never reopened. What, if 
anything, national and regional plan- 
ning authorities are doing about sign- 
posting and recording public rights of 
way remains obscure. 


In default of seeing something being 
done beyond the issue of reports and 
coloured maps, it is certain that public 
opinion will lapse once more into 
apathy and indifference. In the dark 
days of 1942 the sudden appearance 
of the Scott Report brought hope and 
confidence for the future to many 
people, even if they disagreed with the 
majority report on certain issues. The 
strength of public opinion to generate 
action still exists. It is necessary to 
mobilise it before it is too late and the 
Scott Report joins the row of forgotten 
Blue Books on the upper shelf. 


B 





The 
Greater London Plans 
in Action 


Following the Conference on the 
London Plans held in April by the 
Town and Country Planning Associ- 
ation, the speakers’ papers and a full 
report of the discussion have been 
collated and produced as a book. 
Incorporating, as it does, the views 
of Local Authority delegates and indi- 
vidual citizens of London, this book is 
of value to all who are interested in the 
planning of London. 

Edited by Desmond Donnelly, 
and containing a foreword by R. L. 
Reiss, “‘ The Greater London Plans in 
Action” is available from the Plan- 
ning Bookshop, 28, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2, price five 
shillings, post free (six copies for 25 
shillings or 12 copies for £2). 





AUTUMN TOUR 
OF SWITZERLAND 


Arrangements for the Association’s 
Autumn planning tour of Switzerland 
starting on September 2ist are now 
going ahead. 


The tour, which will be limited to 
about fifty members, is due to start 
off in Geneva with a two-day ex- 
change of ideas between English and 
Swiss planners. The next ten days 
will be spent in a comprehensive 
tour of Swiss planning achievements 
under the guidance of some of the 
leading Swiss experts. 


The whole tour promises to be out- 
standingly well organised by our 
Swiss planning friends, notably by 
M. Bodmer, Chief of the Geneva 
Town Planning Service, and members 
are strongly advised to make early 
application for the places still vacant. 
No costs are yet known, but it is 


anticipated that the figure will be 
about £50. 
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THE CREATION 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


AND PLANNING OF 


Vanderbijl Park 


By Dr. H. J. VAN DER BIJL, Ph.D., F.R.S., D.Sc., LL.D. 


To take part in the creation of a town ab initio is among the 
most exciting and enlightening experiences that can fall to the 
lot of man... . the great fabric under construction is not only 
giving better surroundings to the thousands of people with 
whom you are associated in producing it, but will be the home 
and background of a community during ages to come. Of what 
other form of human activity is that true in the same direct and 


comprehensive sense ? 


BOUT six years ago a decision 
was taken to build a new Iron 
and Steel Works for the South 
African Iron and Steel In- 

dustrial Corporation, Limited, and a 
tract of land comprising some 24,000 
acres and measuring approximately 
37 square miles in extent was ‘pur- 
chased about ten miles west of 
Vereeniging in the Transvaal. 


Housing, I realised, would of neces- 


sity have to be provided not only for 
the employees of the new Steel Works, 
but for the other industrial and busi- 
ness concerns, and for the numerous 
people in the varied professions and 
occupations who would in time be- 
come established in the vicinity of the 
new works. 

For a good number of years I have 
been watching with some considerable 
interest—not unmixed with concern— 
the establishment and growth of town- 
ships in the Transvaal, and the prob- 
lems that have arisen largely as a 
result of lack of foresight and proper 
town planning. 

It was decided to create a public 
utility company called “the Vander- 


F. J. Osborn in ** Green Belt Cities ’’ 


bijl Park Estate Company”, which was 
registered in 1944. The company is a 
non-profit-making one and its income 
and property, whencesoever derived, 
are applied solely towards the pro- 
motion of the objects of the company 
and no portion thereof is permitted to 
be paid or transferred directly or in- 
directly, by way of dividend, bonus or 
otherwise by way of profit to the 
members of the company. The profits 
of the company must all be applied to 
the constant improvement of the town 
for the benefit of its citizens. 

The objects of the company are: 
the town planning, establishment and 
laying-out of townships so as to co- 
ordinate the growth of a town on the 
principles of modern garden city 
development in such a way as will 
most effectively promote all possible 
amenities and benefits for the inhabi- 
tants. 

A team of young technicians and 
administrators was appointed, with the 
job of planning the town of Vanderbijl 
Park as a well-balanced unit with an 
ultimate population of at least 200,000 
people. 
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The Area and its 
Topography 

The area comprising Vanderbijl 
Park measures—as previously men- 
tioned—approximately 24,000 acres in 
extent. The ground rises _ steadily 
northward from the Vaal River to a 
point reserved for the water reservoirs 
and then falls slowly to the Northern 
boundaries. The area reserved for the 
new Steel Works and other industries 
is situated in the Northern sector and 
consequently concealed somewhat 
from the Southern sector, where the 
bulk of the European residential areas 
are located. 

An accurate 5-ft. contour plan of 
our entire land holding was prepared. 
This plan was essential and proved to 
be invaluable, and the mere detailed 
inspection of the plan began to en- 
gender ideas about drainage, main 
roads, sewerage and a host of other 
things. 

Consideration was then given to rail- 
way development. The best siting of 
the main railway station, the station 
and halts to serve the non-European 
areas, the goods yard, the sidings for 
the first stage of development and the 
sidings network for the industrial areas 
were then agreed upon. All these prob- 
lems were discussed in detail with the 
South African Railways and Harbours 
Administration. The location of the 
railway line very naturally had a 
major influence on the siting of the 
industrial area and also of thé Civic 
Centre, which had to be within easy 
teach of the main station. 


Water Supply, Drainage 
and Sewage Disposal 


We were fortunate in having at 
hand in close proximity the works of 


_ the Rand Water Board, and it was 


decided to install—at the very outset 
—a 15” rising main capable of deliver- 
ing 3.000,000 gallons of water per day. 
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Storage capacity, in terms of the con- 
dition of supply laid down by the 
Rand Water Board, had to be pro- 
vided and the construction of a low- 
level 1,000,000-gallon capacity reser- 
voir was commenced immediately, to- 
gether with a 250,000-gallon high-level 
reservoir. 

The disposal of stormwater drain- 
age confronted us, at the outset, with 
many minor headaches due to the 
general flatness of the site, but these 
have been overcome and much of this 
water will be drained to our greenbelt 
areas. 

The sewage’ effluent drainage 
necessitated a most careful selec- 
tion of the right site for the sewage 
works. Here, again, consultation be- 
tween the Rand Water Board Authori- 
ties and officials of the department of 
Public Health and of our company 
took place, and a site on our western 
boundary, downstream from the in- 
take station of the Rand Water Board, 
was eventually decided upon for the 
location of our sewage disposal 
works. This site measures in extent 
some 600 acres and will be sufficient 
to cope with effluent emanating from 
a town of at least 200,000 inhabitants. 
To take care of the initial stage of 
development of the town, a disposal 
works, large enough to cater for 5,000 
contributors, was erected, and every 
house at Vanderbijl Park will be con- 
nected to the water-borne sewage 
system. The works have been so de- 
signed that with the construction of 
each additional filter, settling tank and 
sludge digester, a further 5,000 con- 
tributors can be accepted. 


Residential Areas 


Vanderbijl Park has been divided 
into some twenty residential districts 
or suburbs. 

Each of these districts is planned 
so as to comprise a complete unit 
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in itself and separated by tree-lined 
boulevards 130 feet wide from the 
neighbouring districts. Each will in- 
corporate a school, shopping area, 
major and minor parks or open 
spaces, cinema, boarding houses, flats, 
church sites, etc. 

These buildings have been grouped 
and located in the centre of each lay- 
out, not on the main boulevards, 
which are intended as traffic-ways. The 
bulk of the houses in the layouts are 
on minor roads, and this siting has 
been intentional for the purpose of 
creating within the townships quiet 
residential sites without danger from 
fast-moving traffic. No house will be 
further than twenty minutes’ walk 
from the local shopping area or from 
any primary school. 

The residential sites vary in size 
from about 70 feet by 100 feet, in 
what are designed to be the more 
densely populated areas, and up to 
half-acre and one-acre stands in the 
outlying suburbs. Suitable sites are 
also being provided for blocks of flats. 

In all districts complete services, 
such as water, sewerage and electricity, 
roads and stormwater drainage are 
being provided prior to the erection of 
any houses. The electricity mains and 
services are being laid underground, 
which though dearer in first cost, is 
more economical in the long run, and 
this will avoid the necessity for the 
drastic trimming of trees with which 
the streets will be lined. In addition, all 
streets are being properly sign-posted. 

An area is also being set aside ad- 
jacent to the centre of the town for 
blocks of flats. The proximity of this 
area to the business and amusement 
centre will cause no transport prob- 
lem to the inhabitants of the flats. The 
sites earmarked for such flats are am- 
ple in extent, and it is proposed to con- 
trql the coverage of buildings with a 
view to providing generous allowance 
for gardens and off-street parking. 
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The creation of a new town, pre- 
planned before site values have risen, 
makes such an opportunity unique. 


The Civic Centre 


More than 200 acres of land have 
been earmarked to/be developed as 
the Civic and Business Centre of the 
town. 

Whilst every encouragement is being 
given to decentralise shopping and to 
stimulate the growth of shops in sub- 
urbs, there will always be the need for 
large shops or shops of a special 
nature in the town centre. Business 
premises and offices have naturally 
been centralised for convenience. 

The main street through the centre 
is 180 feet wide, and cinema sites have 
been so placed as to avoid traffic and 
parking congestion. In the location of 
public buildings, such as municipal 
offices, the library, the central post 
office, the magistrates’ court and so 
forth, a study of the movement of per- 
sons has been made so that these 
buildings will be located in positions 
of maximum convenience. Special sites 
have been earmarked and allocated 
for a theatre, an opera house, art 
gallery, concert hall, library and 
a museum, and the planning and 
development of park-like surroundings 
to these buildings have been a special 
care. 

We are providing for off-street load- 
ing and unloading so as to avoid the 
problem of street congestion through 
standing vehicles. 

The motor town and warehouse 
section of the Civic Centre is situ- 
ated in close proximity to the clean 
industries area, the railway goods 
yard and the market. The Civic 
Centre naturally groups itself into 
various functions, and these are 
located for maximum convenience and 
the minimum of overlapping and in- 
congruity. The professional and 
office section, for example, is on the 
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quiet side of this layout and is con- 
venient to sites earmarked for clubs 
and hotels. 


Non-European 
Residential Areas 


In the planning of Vanderbijl Park, 
provision has been made for the 
establishment of five non-European 
residential areas. 

It is unfortunate that existing towns 
have developed so that non-European 
residential areas are located far distant 
from the place of employment of the 
non-European. This has resulted in 
heavy travelling expense to the worker 
concerned. 


Our non-European residential areas, 
reserved for housing, have been so 
located as to be in close proximity to 
the industrial areas. 


Every effort has been made to 
create non-European residential areas 
at Vanderbijl Park which will en- 
courage a high standard of living and 
promote a sense of citizenship, pride 
and enterprise. 


Industrial Areas 


The industrial areas at Vanderbijl 
Park have been divided into two main 
classes, namely, an area for clean in- 
dustries and areas for heavy industries. 
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Ground is available for private enter- 
prise, planned by experienced in- 
dustrialists, to meet all needs. 


Stands in such townships vary in 
size from half an acre upwards, and 
provision has been made for rail 
facilities, water, power and sewerage. 


Several sites ranging up to 200 
acres in size have already been sold to 
industrialists. 


Road and rail access have been so 
planned that there shall be the mini- 
mum of level crossings or expensive 
overhead bridges, but the stands are 
readily accessible to both rail and road 
transport. Access roads have been 
planned on a generous scale so as to 
permit of quick movement of traffic, 
and cycle tracks will be provided. 
Rail traffic from the corporation’s 
works, Vanderbijl Park, and from the 
other industrial sites, will converge on 
S.A.R. marshalling yards. 


Many industries, however, do not 
require rail facilities and by nature of 
their process may quite correctly be 
located adjacent to residential areas. 
An area for such industries, which we 
have termed Clean Industries Area, 
has been located at Vanderbijl Park 
in proximity to the Town Centre, and 
residential areas will be created to pro- 
vide housing where employees work- 
ing in such industries can reside close 
by if they ¢o desire. 

The sites in the clean industries area 
vary in extent from half an acre to two 
acres, and provision has also been 
made for small parks and for a limited 
number of trading premises for the 
convenience of the workers. 


Parks and Green Belt 
Development 


Every advantage has been taken at 
Vanderbijl Park of opportunities 
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offered for parks and recreational 
areas. 


We enjoy five miles of river front- 
age, and I have in mind turning this 
area into the “ Hyde Park” of South 
Africa. Over half-a-million trees of 
more than a hundred varieties have 
already been planted, and forest drives 
exceeding eighteen miles in length 
have been laid out. This park will be 
known as “EMFULENI” Park, 
which means “ the park alongside the 
river”. We will encourage wild bird 
life by proclaiming the area as a 
game sanctuary. A riverside hotel, to 
be constructed on the most modern 
lines, will be located in this park, and 
ample provision will be made for 
boating, swimming and other sports 
facilities. An eighteen-hole champion- 
ship golf course, designed by a lead- 
ing South African golf course archi- 
tect, is now under construction. This 
will not be the only park, as each 
district will ‘have one large park 
area, where sufficient land is available, 
for tennis courts, swimming baths and 
so on; and in addition numerous 
small parks and open spaces are being 
developed in close proximity to houses, 
so that even the smallest child will 
have a playground within easy reach. 


A greenbelt round the perimeter of 
Vanderbijl Park is being created. This 
greenbelt development will contain 
open spaces, sports grounds, cemeteries, 
nurseries and so on. The Vanderbijl 
Park Estate Company is developing its 
own nurseries with the prime object 
of meeting the tree-planting pro- 
gramme it has on hand, but trees, 
flowers and shrubs will also be grown 
for transplanting into the parks and 
for beautifying the area‘as a whole. In 
fact, I want this area to be regarded 
as one huge park containing industrial 
and residential areas, suitably sited 
and planned. 
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GREATER 
LONDON PLAN 
Memorandum 


E MINISTRY OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 

. PLANNING have issued a memoran- 
dum* of some length on the Report of 
the Advisory Sub-Committee for Lon- 
don Regional Planning (better known 
as the Clement Davies Report). 

The Memorandum deals in detail 
with the Clement Davies Report and 
makes reservations as to the imple- 
mentation of the Greater London Plan 
in West Middlesex (where the develop- 
ment of Heath Row Airport has raised 
new problems) and South Essex (where 
a new town is possible at Pitsea and 
Laindon, and the L.C.C.’s quasi-satel- 
lites at Aveley and Dagenham have 
caused modifications). 

The Memorandum regrets the en- 
croachment on the Green Belt by the 
setting up of quasi-satellite housing 
estates to accommodate between 
100,000 to 125,000 people, but accepts 
the need for such a course of action. 
The Minister hopes, however, to re- 
strain quasi-satellite development in 
the Green Belt Ring to the limit con- 
templated in the Plan. 


NEW TOWNS AND EXPANSION 
OF EXISTING TOWNS 

The Minister’s comments on the 
sites for new towns proposed by Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie and the Clement 
Davies Committees are given. Four 
are accepted. These are the ones at 
which plans are being proceeded with, 
as already announced. Decision is still 
reserved .on two sites: Meopham and 
Pitsea and Laindon. It is not proposed 
to proceed with six of the sites origin- 
ally suggested in the Greater London 
Plan (Stapleford, Ongar, Margaretting, 
Crowhurst, Holmwood and White 
Waltham) for diverse reasons which 
are stated. The four new towns already 
announced will not complete the pro- 
gramme of new towns needed for the 
decentralisation of the population of 
London, and the Minister states that he 





*H.M.S.O., one shilling and sixpence. 
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hopes to announce further proposals 
in due course. For instance, the Minis- 
try spokesman at a Press conference 
announcing the publication of this 
Memorandum stated that representa- 
tives of seven West London Boroughs 
who have asked for a new town to 
take their surplus population will 
shortly meet the Minister, and the pos- 
sibility of a fresh site in North Buck- 
inghamshire, north of the Chilterns, is 
being considered. 

An appendix to the Memorandum 
gives the accepted ultimate population 
of existing towns which have been re- 
commended for expansion. In many 
cases these follow on from the pro- 
posals made in either the Aber- 
crombie Plan or the Clement Davies 
Report. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

In consultation with the Ministry of 
Transport, the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning has agreed to a 
system of ten major radial routes radi- 
ating from London to various parts of 
the country, and a plan of the pro- 
posals, including ring roads, is in- 
cluded in the Memorandum. 

OPEN SPACES 

“It is the Minister’s intention to 
prepare a plan to show the land 
around London which, as a green belt 
or green wedges, must be preserved 
from development. This plan will be 
based upon the Greater London Plan 
proposals, but will also show varia- 
tions which have been made to meet 
urgent needs.” The Memorandum goes 
on to state that “ Planning authorities 
should not permit any development on 
land shown for retention as green belt 
or green wedges, unless they have 
proved to the satisfaction of the Minis- 
ter that there is an unanswerable case 
for reconsideration of boundaries.” 

The Memorandum represents the 
third step in the implementation of a 
plan for Greater London, and is the 
Minister’s pronouncement on _ Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie’s plan and on the 
attitude adopted towards it by the 
Advisory Sub-Committee, under the 
Chairmanship of the Rt. Hon. Clement 
Davies, K.C., M.P. 
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Georgian York 


BY SYDNEY MOORHOUSE 


EW BRITISH CITIES OWe more to 
Pe: Georgian architects and 
designers than York. The late 
seventeenth and the eighteenth cen- 
turies saw the disappearance of much 
that reflected medizval beauty in other 
towns and cities, but York was for- 
tunate in the possession of a school of 
architects who, at a time when the city 
was changing outwardly as well as in 
spirit, enriched the splendour of the 
old city by introducing a style of 
building that was complementary to 
that of the old masters. 
As a result the Minster and the 


23 Petergate, York. A. fine Georgian 


Doorway with its flambeau extinguisher 
(1780). 





lovely array of ancient churches, mer- 
chant halls and medieval gateways 
were given a dignified setting of plum- 
coloured brickwork and domestic 
architecture that has, indeed, enhanced 
the glory of the Northern capital. 

To-day, Georgian York is thought 
to be just as much worthy of preserva- 
tion as the older buildings, and, in- 
spired by a fine sense of civic respon- 
sibility and an inherent love of the 
city’s beauty, members of the York 
Georgian Society are working just as 
enthusiastically to maintain the dig- 
nities of two hundred years ago as are 
others concerned with the conserva- 
tion of the medizval buildings. 

The birth of the York Georgian 
Society occurred at a time when many 
similar societies of older standing 
were faced with problems and diffi- 
culties that made their existence pre- 
carious. The York Georgians held 
their first meeting a month after the 
war started, and defined the aims of 
the new organisation with the follow- 
ing words: 

The lights of scholarship, of .cul- 
ture and of appreciation of the fine 
arts will need to be kept kindled in 
the darkness of war. The provisional 
committee feels, therefore; that the 
Society, despite the war—and, in- 
deed, in some measure because of 
its possible ravages and deprivations 
—should begin its work as planned 
before the outbreak. 

Re-reading those words in the light of 
what happened—York, in common 
with other cities, suffered during the 
raids on historic places in early 1942— 
one realises their real worth. 


Georgian York reflects a period of 
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transition which is of great importance 
in the rich and splendid story of the 
city. The passing of the seventeenth 
century, indeed, was the “testing 
period ” of the medizval British town 
everywhere, and, like so many other 
places, York was faced with the pos- 
sibility of declining from a place of 
capital importance to a cathedral town 
of nothing more than ecclesiastical 
standing. Bristol had taken her com- 
mercial importance, Edinburgh her ad- 
ministrative position, and the develop- 
ing West Riding towns her industrial 
trade. 

Yet York was to suffer from this 
loss less than many places, for the 
early eighteenth century saw the start 
of a renaissance which was to make it 
a social centre for the North of Eng- 
land enjoying a new prosperity parallel 
with that of Bath in the west. This had 
its birth with the institution of the 
York Races in 1707, a move for which 
Robert Benson of Bramham, M.P. for 
the city, was responsible, and before 


‘long the attractions of the place were 


sufficiently well known to make it the 
centre of gravitation to those who did 
not wish to travel so far afield as 
London for their social “ season.” 

Thus was born the new York, a cen- 
tre of social activity rather than a city 
of ecclesiastics, administrators and 
merchants. If its spirit changed, its 
appearance changed, too. Lodgings 
for the visitors lined the principal 
thoroughfares, and many of the nobi- 
lity brought their professional atten- 
dants who, likewise, needed accom- 
modation. 

It would, of course, have been easy 
for this change to have had an ad- 
verse effect, architecturally speaking, 
on the cathedral city, but the then 
Lord Lieutenant of Yorkshire, the Earl 
of Burlington, was a patron of the 
new form of architecture which was al- 
ready making its presence felt in other 
parts of England. As the medieval 
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York’s rising social importance in the 
early eighteenth century resulted in the 


building of many splendid houses. 
Micklegate House (1753) was one of the 
most notable of York’s Georgian Man- 
sions. It is now used as a warehouse. 


Guildhall (destroyed by German 
raiders) was unsuitable for the Lord 
Mayor’s residence, he arranged for the 
building of a new Mansion House; he 
himself designed the new Assembly 
Rooms. The new York was being 
fashioned with a dignity in keeping 
with its ancient core. 

Burlington was followed by William 
Wakefield, and then in 1754 John Carr, 
most distinguished of all the York 
school of architects, designed the new 
Grand Stand on the racecourse, fol- 
lowing this by designing the Assize 
Court in 1777 and the Female Prison 
in 1780. 

An embarrassment of riches may 
well daunt the progress of any society, 





The Assize Court, 1777, designed by John Carr. 


but the officials of the York Georgian 
Society have realised that it is in the 
ordinary domestic and commercial 
property that the beauty or otherwise 
of a city is determined. “ There can 


be no gain, either commercial or 


wsthetic, in reducing the streets of 
York to the level of a commercial 
street in any modern town,” says a 
recent report. “ The attraction of York 
lies in its being otherwise, and it is 
indeed satisfactory to find the growing 
desire of our commercial community , 
to keep York so. There is much to do 
to make the most of our York streets. 
As they stand, they present a challenge 
to our architects and shopkeepers to 
develop a distinctive and appropriate 
York style, in harmony with the 
streets and buildings which our Geor- 
gian ancestors made with so much 
grace and dignity.” 

That the work of the Society is hav- 
ing an effect on the tradespeople of the 
city is evidenced by the number of 
requests that come each year for ad- 
vice concerning repair work and re- 
novations, with the result that many 
individually beautiful buildings are en- 


Left: Gradually the interesting mixture 
of medieval and Georgian shops and 
dwellings in the Shambles is being 
bought up by the Corporation so that 
this famous street can be preserved for 
posterity. The Civic Trust is particularly 
keen to have all intrusive features 
removed. 
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sured preservation in such a way that 


the balance of the city will be main- 
tained. 

An example of the Society's work 
is evidenced in the Shambles, that nar- 
row street in the centre of the city 
which has often been described as the 
most perfect specimen of a medieval 
street in the country. Medieval it cer- 
tainly is in its foundation, but the 
Georgian faces and cornices were 
placed there in perfect harmony with 
the older structures and, indeed, 
York’s Shambles may be said to be a 
fitting memorial to the way in which 
architects and designers of one period 
following another continued to work 
in complementary style for over five 
hundred years. 

The renovation of the Shambles is 
now being undertaken by the Sham- 
bles Committee of the York Corpora- 
tion, who are buying the various 
properties so as to ensure preservation 
as a complete whole. The Georgian 
Society has pointed out how easy it 
would be, by maintaining the old 
thoroughfare solely on medizval lines, 
to lose sight of the fact that each 
century has made its contribution to 
the street and that the Shambles re- 
flects the unity of the whole. 

In order to stimulate interest in its 
work, the Society has published a 
booklet entitled “Some Hints on the 
Maintenance and Repair of Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Century Pre- 
mises,” which the Journal of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 
has referred to as “a fine constructive 
display of civic pride.” 

Georgian York is, perhaps, less 
appreciated than medieval York. Un- 
fortunately, we take it for granted and 
forget how easy it would have been 
for the beauty of medizvialism to have 
been lost but for the enlightened work 
of the York school of architects and 
designers in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. Yet, to quote from a recent re- 
port of the Society, “It is as vital to 





The Mansion House, built in 1725 for the 
Lord Mayors of York by the Earl of 
Burlington, a patron of Georgian archi- 
tecture. 


preserve a Georgian terrace of houses 
—such as in New Street, for example 
—as a group of medizval houses, such 
as the Shambles; to preserve a house 
such as 118 Micklegate as the over- 
hanging floors of.the Tudor houses 
opposite; to preserve a Cumberland 
House . . . or an Assembly Rooms as 
a Merchant Taylors’ Hall or a St. 
William’s College. The earlier build- 
ings bear a greater weight of years and 
a longer history; they have played 
their part in York life over more 
generations. But the finer buildings of 
the later periods have their own claims 
—of architectural interest and, often 
enough, of historical interest, too.” 
It is in getting a wider and truer 
appreciation of this undisputable fact 
that the foundations of the work of 
the York Georgian Society rest. 
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The final report of the joint town-planning consultants 
for the reconstruction of the City of London, Dr. Charles 
Holden and Professor W. G. Holford, has now been pub- 
lished and contains far-reaching proposals both for the 
future control of building in the City and for improvements 





in its street plan. 


1949, 


before Parliament. 





It is suggested that the engineering operations could 
begin in June 1948 and building operations in April 
The plan itself, dependent on a building labour 
force of 550 at the outset and rising to 5,000 by 1965, is 
divided into *two sections, first a 30-year development 
plan and second a 10-year plan, regarding the latter as 
an immediate programme of action under the powers 


granted by the Planning Acts, and the present Bill 








r } HE plan observes that: “Many 
newly erected buildings contain 
far too high a proportion of 
space that is badly lighted as 

well as reducing the daylight reaching 


neighbouring buildings. We have as- 


certained that in some of these office . 


buildings the lower standard was re- 
flected in that during the three or four 
years before the war, as much as 40 
per cent. of the accommodation re- 
mained unlet. If the inner sections (of 
the City) had been entirely redeveloped 
to the same ratio of floor space as 
these high-density buildings, the total 
accommodation in these sections 





would have been 60 per cent. greater 
than in fact it was; and had it been 
occupied, the congestion would have 
passed the bounds of tolerance.” 

The authors of the plan say that 
working conditions in the City did not 
degenerate to this extent because 
owners of older and generally smaller 
properties preserved their buildings 
and did not develop to the full density 
permissible. 

It is therefore part of the plan to 
ensure a more even distribution of 
floor space throughout the City, by 
the institution of a form of density 
control. This control would be based 
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The Cathedral from the South-East, looking from the proposed new square, St. Paul’s 
Place. The Church on the right is St. Augustine's. 


on a normal capacity of floor space 
five times as great as the area of the 
plot on which the building is to stand. 
This is referred to as the standard 
plot ratio, and is one of the key recom- 
mendations. Its effect would be to re- 
duce the available accommodation in 
the most densely built-up areas. For 
instance, it would give the areas 
around the Bank and St. Paul’s 
9,891,000 sq. ft. and 7,689,000 sq. ft., 
as opposed to 13,431,000 sq. ft. and 
8,029,000 sq. ft. available before the 


war respectively. On the other hand it 
would increase accommodation else- 
where, such as 1n the district south of 
Queen Victoria Street, which would 
be allowed 3,998,000 sq. ft. as opposed 
to 3,813,000 sq. ft. in 1939, 

Another important recommendation 
of a similar kind is the adoption of a 
daylighting code. This would form 
part of a proposed revision of the ex- 
isting clauses governing the height 
and coverage of buildings. ‘For this 
and similar purposes it is recom- 
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mended that the City should be re- 
garded as a single use-zone, devoted 
to business purposes, without sub-divi- 
sion into zones with different height 
and density limits, but that other uses, 
such as shops, public buildings, light 
industry and warehouses should be 
dealt with, in each section with regard 
to location and access. 

The proposals for the widening and 
addition of new streets, the possibility 
of the introduction of district heating 
and the more open treatment of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, are shown in the 
plan illustrated. 

In short, the proposals are based on 
improvements which, in the opinion 
of the Consultants, would be called 
for to benefit the City itself in any 
case; whilst everything has been done 
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to avoid anything which would be con- 
tradictory to the County of London’s 
plans. 

Dr. Holden and Professor Holford 
were called in to prepare this Plan 
after the previous City Plan had 
clashed in principle with the two Aber- 
crombie London Plans. In the pre- 
vious plan it had been proposed to in- 
crease the amount of floor space 
available by over 50 per cent. and no 
definite stand had been taken against 
the further wholesale increase of over- 
crowded working conditions. This new 
Plan has been drawn up within the 
framework of the Abercrombie Plans, 
after the Court of Common Council 
had taken the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning’s advice in 1945 and 
rejected the previous proposals. 
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The 1947 
Town & Country 
Planning Bill 





i sk House oF Commons has given the 


Town and Country Planning Bill a 
third reading, and as this journal goes to 
press it is being considered by the House 
of Lords. During its various stages in the 
Commons the Bill has had amendments 
made to it, and therefore there are a 
number of points on which it differs from 
the original draft published last January. 
Some of the main points of difference are 
given below :— 


ABANDONMENT OF THE 1939 
VALUE AS BASIS FOR 
COMPENSATION 


The original proposal to compensate 
owner-occupiers of property on the basis 
of the 1939 value of the property supple- 
mented by an amount up to 60 per cent. 
of the 1939 value has been abandoned. 
With the passing of this Bill, compulsory 
acquisition will be based on the current 
market value of the property, restricted 
to its existing use. Where an interest in 
the property carries with it the right of 
vacant possession, it will be dealt with as 
if there were a lease terminating on 
January 1, 1954, interposed between the 
owner and the right of vacant possession. 
In.other words, the Bill notionally denies 
the right of vacant possession and sub- 
Stitutes a lease terminating on January 1, 
1954, by which time the present high 
prices paid for vacant possession will 
presumably have declined. 


THE CENTRAL LAND BOARD 


A statutory obligation has been placed 
upon the Central Land. Board to make an 
annual report on their work during the 
year, and this report will be laid before 
each House of Parliament. 


THE PREPARATION OF DEVELOP- 
MENT PLANS 

The provisions relating to consulta- 
tion by a local planning authority pre- 
paring a development plan with any 
county district councils affected have 
been strengthened. Whereas in the Bill, 
as introduced, a local planning authority 
had only to comply with Ministerial di- 
rections as regards consultation, a speci- 
fic obligation to consult is now embodied 
in the Bill. 
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PLANNING COMMITTEES 


Provisions have been added to the 
Bill to enable local planning authori- 
ties to co-opt more generously on to 
any Committees they may set up and 
also to set up Sub-Committees a majo- 
rity of the members of which are to be 
members either of the local planning 
authority or of the councils of the 
county districts in the area of that autho- 
rity. This means that County Councils 
and Joint Boards, in addition to delega- 
ting functions in connection with the 
control of development to County Dis- 
trict Councils, will be able, by co-opting 
County District Councillors on to Com- 
mittees and Sub-Committees, to associ- 
ate them also with the preparation, etc., 
of development plans and with such 
development control functions as are re- 
served from delegation. 


TRANSFER OF POWER 


Where a local planning authority is ~ 
unable to carry out the preparation of a 
development plan, the Minister has 
powers to authorise another local plan- 
ning authority to undertake the work. 
However, it must be a nearby authority 
or have some interest in the area con- 
cerned. 


PRESERVATION OF BUILDINGS 


Powers conferred on local planning 
authorities for the preservation of build- 
ings of special architectural or historic 
interest may also be exercised by the 
council of the county district in which the 
building is situated, as well as by the 
planning authority. 


OPEN SPACES 


The Metropolitan Boroughs have re- 
ceived back their powers for the pro- 
vision of open spaces, which they had 
previously held, and the City of London 
is treated in the same manner as a county 
district within a local planning authority. 

Once the plan has been prepared, and 
has been approved by the Minister, it will 
be published and cannot be challenged 
in the Courts, unless legal action is initi- 
ated within six weeks of the date of pub- 
lication. 


There are also a number of minor 
amendments, some arising from the need 
for the clarification of points in the 
original Bill, others are in the nature 
of concessions to the Opposition, and 
one or two as the result of genuine over- 
sights or mistakes. 
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COMMENTARY 








T is disquieting that in Parliament 
and in the Press, planning issues are 
still discussed as if architectural con- 
siderations (such as the vista of St. 
Paul’s) are the only—or even the 
major—factors to be weighed. Plea- 
sant arrangement of bricks and mor- 
tar is not the be-all and end-all of 
planning. The sociological and econo- 
mic aspects are of paramount im- 
portance. 

Mr. Winston Churchill once said 
“We shape our buildings and our 
buildings shape our lives.” It is more 
important to say that the communities 











Evening News 


reproduced by courtesy of the “ 

“ ... and how anyone but a wretched 

Philistine can deny that the erection of 

the beastly Power Station at Bankside 

will ruin the glorious view of St. Paul’s 

which we contemplate with -~, quiet 
pleasure each morning . 








which we create dictate the type of 
lives we lead. The reduction of daily 
travel. to work, the provision of re- 


creation space, the reintegration of- 


neighbourhoods, and the restoration 
of decent open living conditions for 
the inhabitants of great cities are not 
inconsistent with the concern for 
architecture or for economic effi- 
ciency. But in order to get these mat- 
ters into proper perspective we must 
discuss them in relation to the great 
human relations involved in Town 
and Country Planning. 
aa * x 


There is good reason to think that 
if a bolder policy of decentralisation 
were adopted, a substantially larger 
proportion of people and _ industry 
would be willing and would desire to 
move. In this connection the follow- 
ing recent figures may be quoted 
showing the attitude of housing appli- 
cants in the inner ring towns of Tot- 
tenham, Edmonton and West Ham to 
the question whether they would like 
to move to New Towns. (In the case 
of Tottenham and Edmonton the 
New Towns of Harlow and Steven- 
age were specifically mentioned.) 

Totten- Edmon- West 


ham ton Ham 
Number of letters 





despatched : 7,775 2,500 16,000 
Replies received : 
in favour of Har- 
low $4 2,862 685 
in favour of 
Stevenage rene 438 6,440 
in favour of either 
town 120 205 
in favour of neither 
town... 376 10 2,920 





Total replies anions 4,669 1,338 9,360 


Percentage of replies 
in favour of New 
Towns .. 8 94% 





99% 69% 
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Similar results have been obtained 
in other areas. 67 per cent. of the 
housing applicants in St. Pancras have 
expressed their willingness to move 
and another ballot of the same kind 
is being held in Wembley. 

It may be true that because the 
housing shortage is so great, folk are 
ready to move to any place where 
they can have a home of their own. 
Nevertheless, these figures answer the 
most hackneyed argument of oppo- 
nents of decentralisation. The inhabi- 
tants of great cities left to themselves 
are ready to make a move to smaller 
and more human communities and 
the opportunity to take advantage of 
this existing trend of opinion should 
not be missed by planners of to-day. 
It may never recur. 


* * * 


The “Thirteen Nations Plan for 
Better Living” Exhibition held in Lon- 
don during May was the first inter- 
national collection of its kind shown 
since the war. It was originally as- 
sembled for the Congress of the In- 
ternational Federation of Housing and 
Town Planning at Hastings jn 1946, 
and some of the material was later 
shown under the auspices. of 
U.N.E.S.C.O. in Paris. Further selec- 
ted and re-arranged, it has now‘been 
shown in London and is proceeding 
on a tour to other countries by 
arrangement with the Federation. 

Study of the Exhibition reveals 
many common factors in the housing 
and town planning problems of differ- 
ent countries, and after making allow- 
ances for present-day difficulties, it 
can be seen that the exhibition is a 
very creditable collection. 

One of the best exhibits is that of 
Poland. It is interesting to note the 
Polish view that 25,000 to 40,000 
people are sufficient for the majority 
of social services in a town. This of 
course accords with the considered 
view of the Reith Committee. 

In particular the plans for the re- 
building of Warsaw are striking and 
inspiring whilst being essentially prac- 
tical. The immense destruction of the 
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city during the two heroic stands made 
by its citizens in 1939 and 1944-45 
afford an opportunity for districts 
formerly densely crowded to be 
opened out. A typically devastated 
district is Mironow, which is to be re- 
built for 40,000 people instead of its 
former 150,000. Even so the density 
is higher than that which normally 
would be regarded as acceptable in 
England. 

To planners in this country, and 
especially to New Town advocates, the 
plans for the rebuilding of Poznan are 
of especial interest. These illustrate 
the advanced principle of dispersal to 
a group of communities separated and 
surrounded by green belts, and each 
based on local industries. Readers of 
“Garden Cities of To-morrow” will 
see the similarity between this and the 
conception of “ Social Cities ” put for- 
ward by Ebenezer Howard. 


* * + 


Another excellent exhibit is that of 
the Netherlands. There is a fine model 
and some maps showing the proposed 
reconstruction of Rotterdam, which 
was severely damaged as far back as 
1940. The war, of course, also caused 
great damage in Holland through 
floods, and there are plans for the re- 
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construction of some villages devas- 
tated in this way, all illustrating the 
energetic housing and planning policy 
of the country. 

Sweden’s exhibit includes diagrams 
showing the population densities of 
some of the world’s largest cities. 
These are arranged in such a way as 
to show the density of the central 
10,000 hectares of these cities. Paris 
has the greatest central density, Ber- 
lin, as it was in 1937, comes next, and 
London is third. Up to the war these 
were all falling, but Copenhagen’s and 
Stockholm’s, although far lower, were 
rising. San Francisco has the distinc- 
tion of having the lowest density over 
the whole of the city area, although 
such boundaries are arbitrary and 
therefore comparison is_ unreliable. 
Buenos Ayres is at the other end of 
the table with the kudos of being the 
most densely populated capital, when 
the whole city area is taken into con- 
sideration. 

Stockholm’s plans show arrange- 
ment for the outward movement of 
residents from the centre of the city, 
and the community principle is being 
applied to the new suburbs. Diagrams 
show a theoretical neighbourhood 
unit for about 10,000 persons, and 
there is a practical application illus- 
trated in the layout of the suburb of 
Spanga. This is extremely interesting. 

* * * 


The British exhibit presents our 
own application of the principle 
of the neighbourhood unit. Three 
standards of residential density are 
illustrated. The highest density shown 
—for a war-damaged redevelopment 
area—is about 125 persons per hec- 
tare overall, and 240 for the housing 
sites only. The lowest is 75 per hec- 
tare over the whole unit and 125 for 
the housing sites. These are typical of 
present practices and reflect the Bri- 
‘tish preference for the single-family 
house. The British exhibit also in- 
cludes a set of 28 new national survey 
maps now in the course of publica- 
tion, and referred to in Planning 
Commentary in our Spring issue. 


The Greater London Plan has been 
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dealt with in detail and will undoubt- 
edly be of great interest wherever the 
exhibition goes. 

Denmark concentrates its exhibit on 
housing. In that country, the co- 
operative societies, aided by loans 
from the Government, play a very 
large part in house building. Possibly 
for climatic reasons, five out of six 
dwellings in Denmark are flats. There 
are, however, signs of a demand for 
single-family houses and, as in Sweden, 
experiments are being made with ter- 
races of houses being served with cen- 
tral heating. Much attention is paid 
to dwellings for old people, of which 
there are thirteen schemes in Copen- 
hagen alone. 

The exhibits from the other coun- 
tries are less representative of their 
work and the candid critic must state 
that the exhibits are uneven in stan- 
dard. The United States exhibit deals 
with plans for parkways and redeve- 
lopment in the single city of Los 
Angeles. Australia and New Zealand 
concentrate almost wholely on their 
public housing schemes despite the 
fact that the greater part of redevelop- 
ment in the two countries is carried 
out privately. Switzerland, Belgium, 
Greece and Norway also show plans, 
some of which are very well drawn, 
and the Swiss show some excellent 
housing schemes and neighbourhood 
planning. 


* * * 


Nations have much to learn from 
each other and there is no subject 
upon which discussion and _inter- 
change of knowledge is more impor- 
tant. This Exhibition has done a great 
deal to bridge the inevitable hiatus 
arising out of the breaking of so many 
contacts in 1939, and is a landmark 
in the path to the restoration of such 
ties. For good or for ill, health, 


family life, community life, produc-: 


tive efficiency and culture are all im- 
mensely affected by the layout of town 
and country, and the observer leaves 
the Exhibition encouraged by the fact 
that so much attention is being paid 
to this subject all over the world. 
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ubt- 
* EAST KILBRIDE 
t on : ’ : 
co- SCOTLAND’S FIRST NEW TOWN 
ans 
ve 2 ? 
ibly In a Memorandum issued on the subject, the Secretary of 
six State for Scotland has dealt very fully with the proposals for 
here a new town at East Kilbride and has given his decision 
= regarding the objections made to the project at a public 
rn enquiry held in Glasgow last January. This Memorandum 
cen- is a landmark in the history of the Scottish New Towns 
paid movement. The Memorandum described here restates in 
hich clear terms many of the basic principles which organisations 
pen such as the Town and Country Planning Association have 
sa championed almost alone for nearly half a century. 
heir 
state THE ORIGINAL PROPOSALS FOR _ one or more new towns, is essential. 
woe EAST KILBRIDE The problem of housing and in- 
eve- HE Memorandum* states that dustry in the Clyde Valley region are 
Los the original proposal was de- Well known. The Memorandum states 
land rived from four major princi- that “ Overcrowding in the congested 
heir ples of policy which it was considered wards of the City of Glasgow is de- 
the necessary to apply in the Clyde Valley plorable. In some of these wards the 
lop- Region. These principles are: proportion of houses of two rooms or 
ried : . less is as high as 90 per cent. and the 
jum 1. That the policy of decentralisa- ; ie: 
: : percentage of overcrowding in these 
ans, tion from congested urban areas is “enna tage 1 
wn, essential to the proper planning of the RENEE LORERES SONOTE OE SOT ER 
lent : cent. Housing densities in the centre 
ood pet of the city are higher than in any 
2. That the development of each of comparable area in the United King- 
the existing urban units and any new dom... .” 
: urban units in the region must be speed The Memorandum goes on to refer 
rom ried out so as to prevent the link-up a 
. $ to the Green Belt Land around Glas- 
rect by these units and future urban 
ter- , gow and states that between 1919 and 
1 sprawl. This means that there must be é 
por- d ‘ aie cou tall ead 1931 the built-up area around Glas- 
reat “ es a een er ite * gow increased from 13,000 acres to 
atus 3. That adequate provision must be 28,500 acres, a total increase as great 
Many made for new industries and for the as that which occurred between 1850 
vark re-location of existing industries at andthe outbreak of the first Great 
such present accommodated in unsatisfac- War. As a result there grew up an 
re tory circumstances. unco-ordinated mass of housing de- 
im- 4. That to give effect to these prin- | velopment comparable in size to the 
own ciples, the policy of reconcentration of new town proposed for East Kilbride, 
aves population and industry, decentralised predominantly of one social class, 
fact from congested areas in the region, in with no civic identity, practically no 
paid independent social facilities and no in- 
*H.M.S.O., Edinburgh. Price sixpence. dustries. 
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The industrial aspects of Clyde 
Valley planning are no less important, 
and it is estimated that 60,000 addi- 
tional jobs must be found within the 
area if full employment is to be a 
reality and a start must be made im- 
mediately in order to provide new 
factory accommodation. A new town, 
where it is essential for industrial and 
housing development to proceed 
simultaneously, presents an excellent 
opportunity for this and tor in- 
dustrialists who wish to set up in less 
congested surroundings. 


All who remember the Glasgow of 
the 1930's will recall the long queues 
of unemployed and the tragedy of 
silent shipyards. They will appreciate 
the gravity of the industrial aspects 
of the Clyde Valley planning problem. 


In the light of all this the Secretary 
of State for Scotland decided that 
there was a prima facie case for a 
new town. The choice of the site was 
limited by the topographical features 
of the region and mineral subsidence 
in North-West Lanarkshire. Moreover, 
the Lanark County Council had al- 
ready made a careful survey of the 
north-western area of the county and 
decided that East Kilbride was a suit- 
able site for development. 


THE INQUIRY AND REVIEW OF 
OBJECTIONS 

The objections to the draft Order 
included the surprising assertion that 
the City of Glasgow could rehouse its 
population and resettle its congested 
industry within the present administra- 
tive boundaries of the city. There- 
fore, the objectors argued, a new town 
was unnecessary. 


There have been a number of esti- 
mates since 1935 on the total number 
of houses immediately required in the 
city to replace slums, to relieve over- 
crowding and to provide for homeless 
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families. Briefly, these estimates are 
as follows :— 


Date i 6 
and Source of Estimate houses required 


Medical Officer of Health’s 


Report, 1935 51,600* 
In evidence to Parliamentary 

Commissioners, 1937 ... 65,000 
To the Department of Health 

in 1939 ... wan ... 84,000 
To the Department of Health 

in 1946 ... aa ... 100,000 


At the Public Inquiry it was stated 
on behalf of the Corporation that 
98,000 houses were required. The 
Corporation contended, however, that 
of these only 50,000 need be new 
houses and that “when 50,000 new 
houses had been built the housing 
problem of the city would have been 
solved.” This contention represents a 
substantial scaling down of the Cor- 
poration’s housing needs. The Cor- 
poration justified this scaling down 
on two main grounds :— 

(a) Relief of overcrowding would 
automatically release houses which, 
when empty, could then be occupied 
by smaller families. 

(6) In any case, the estimate of 
98,000 houses required was based on 
the Corporation’s waiting list of appli- 
cants for houses who were said to in- 
clude persons “who just wanted a 
change” on the grounds, for exampie, 
“that they may not be able to get 
attention to their water-taps.” 

With regard to the first of the 
grounds, the Medical Officer of 
Health’s 1935 Report made it clear 
that by far the greater proportion of 
the houses which would become avail- 
able by the relief of overcrowding 
would be the older one and two 
room apartment types. In 1935 there 
were 148,000 houses of one or two 
rooms out of a total of nearly 280,000 
in the city, and the Medical Officer 
of Health’s Report states that these 
small houses, when once empty, would 





*To replace unfit houses and relieve 
overcrowding only. 


Total number of 
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be incapable of being used again with- 
out further overcrowding taking place. 
Therefore, the contribution likely to 
be made to Glasgow’s housing prob- 
lem as a whole by the emptying of 
overcrowded houses and their future 
availability for family. occupation, 
would be very small. 

As regards the second of the 
grounds, Mr. Westwood, the Secretary 
of State for Scotland, says he is cer- 
tain that the 98,000 applicants for 
houses in Glasgow are not as frivolous 
as was implied at the Inquiry. These 
facts, taken together with the destruc- 
tion to property during the war, and 
the rate of obsolescence of house pro- 
perty which has been estimated as 
three thousand homes per annum, 
give the reason for the Memorandum’s 
statement that there is need for at 
least 100,000 houses. 

Quite apart from these purely 
quantitative aspects of the matter, the 
bulk of the houses which are over- 
crowded in Glasgow at the present 
time are, by any planning standards, 
already ripe for replacement by virtue 
of their cramped and congested sur- 
roundings. Seven hundred thousand 
people are living in a residential area 
of 1,810 acres. 

Finally, the argument that the prob- 
lems of housing and industrial con- 
gestion in Glasgow can be dealt with 
by new development and re-develop- 
ment wholly within the city bound- 
aries was based upon the assumption 
that, broadly speaking, the vacant 
stable land within these boundaries 
should be regarded as available for 
development. 


THE EFFECT OF THE PROPOSALS 
ON AGRICULTURE 

It was contended at the Inquiry that 

the new town East Kilbride would 

affect 25 farms producing half-a- 

million gallons of milk annually. It 

was argued on behalf of the objectors 
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that the loss in agricultural produc- 
tion, and especially of milk produc- 
tion, particularly having regard to the 
fact that Glasgow Corporation’s own 
plans for the development for housing 
purposes of Castlemilk, Garscadden 
and other areas would entail a loss 
which could not be borne. 

The Secretary of State therefore de- 
cided that the greater part of the built- 
up area of the new town should be 
situated south of the main road and 
the railway through East Kilbride. 
Mr. Westwood has further decided 
that as part of the general review 
which the detailed considerations of 
the East Kilbride project has entailed 
from the standpoint of agricultural 
production, and particularly milk pro- 
duction, it is his duty to reconsider, 
particularly in the light of the facts 


‘brought out at the Public Inquiry, the 


precise extent to which the Castlemilk 
Housing Estate should be developed 
for housing purposes. He has con- 
cluded that, in the interests of agri- 
cultural production, the development 
of the Castlemilk Estate can and 
should be limited to approximately 
1,000 acres. 

This will reduce the prospective loss 
in milk supplied to the city’ from 
Castlemilk by about 100,000 gallons 
per annum. This reduction, together 
with the modifications to East Kilbride 
boundaries already mentioned, means 
the saving of about 200,000 gallons of 
milk a year which would have been 
lost, and ensures the continuing supply 
from these areas of about 750,000 gal- 
lons annually, with the preservation of 
the greater part of the best agricultural 
land both at Castlemilk and East 
Kilbride. 

The next step will be to proceed 
with the appointment of a Develop- 
ment Corporation for East Kilbride. 
The battle for a new town in the 
Clyde Valley has been won. 

Bay La BR 
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SCOTTISH 
NEWS and 


VIEWS 





SCOTTISH COUNTRY TOWNS 
COMMITTEE 


The Scottish Section of the Town and 
Country Planning Association called a 
meeting in Glasgow on February 15 to 
consider the advisability of forming a 
Country Towns Committee for Scotland. 
Representatives from twenty small local 
authorities were present and also ten 
members of the Scottish Executive Coun- 
cil, T.C.P.A.; the Chairman was Mr. 
Frank A. B. Preston. Mr. G. N. C. Swift, 
Chairman of the English Country Towns 
Committee, came north to attend and ex- 
plain to the meeting the experience of his 
Committee. An interim Committee was 
appointed which called a Conference for 
May 30 and 31 in Troon, Ayrshire, where 
the Burgh Council entertained delegates 
from 29 local authorities in the excellent 
Burgh Hall. Addresses were given by 
Captain R. L. Reiss, Mr. H. A. Buyers, 
M.A. (Lecturer in Economic History at 
Glasgow University), and Dr. H. S. 
Phillips (Research Officer, Board of 
Trade), and a lively discussion was pro- 
voked. Mr. Preston and Mr. G. N. C. 
Swift presided at the two sessions. Ulti- 
mately, the Interim Committee was con- 
firmed in office and strengthened, and 
instructed to prepare plans for helping 
suitable small towns desiring to expand. 
It has to be borne in mind, however, that 
some burghs in Scotland of less than 
20,000 inhabitants suffer seriously from 
industrial blight and are not strictly 
country towns; hence powers of dis- 
cretion will have to be exercised by the 
Committee as to which aspiring small 
towns may reasonably be supported in 
their claims. 

The importance of such a Country 
Towns Committee is brought out by the 
resolution approved by the Convention 
of Royal Burghs, in which the policy of 
New Towns was criticised because it 
might deflect industry and prosperity 
from existing towns. This Association 
favours both New Towns and the re- 
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habilitation, with suitable extensions, of 
existing small towns; both policies are 
needed to reverse the drift to the big 
towns. 


REGIONAL PLANS 


Two Scottish counties have completed 
surveys and published plans recently. In 
a magnificently produced and illustrated 
volume, “ Fife Looks Ahead,” the “ king- 
dom ” of Fife have reviewed the assets 
and responsibilities of the County Coun- 
cil under the headings of agriculture, 
housing, public health, amenities, mines 
and minerals, industry, communications 
and education. The result is a fine, 
broad, forward-looking report which 
faces the great coal-mining developments 
to come and the £6,200,000 Forth Road 
Bridge alike with a full sense of the need 
for preserving the balance which has so 
far been a feature of life in this county. 

In “ A Highland County Plans,” Ross 
and Cromarty County Council have 
brought out clearly the disturbing de- 
population of their rural areas. With 
nearly half the population living in the 
East Coast fringe and another third in 
the Island of Lewis, some ten thousand 
people (of far too old an age-structure) 
are left in Wester Ross. The most seri- 
ous problem is rural housing; in Wester 
Ross 60 per cent. of all houses are unfit 
for habitation and half the rest are little 
better. When it is realised that the 
Council is powerless to build houses for 
crofters, it will be clear how serious the 
outlook is. Many new houses for the 
landward areas is the fundamental need 
for Ross and Cromarty. This is true of 
Fife and the Borders and, indeed, of all 
country areas, and the Government must 
get the Rural Housing Act going again if 
the drift from the countryside is not to 
lead to dereliction within a decade. 

There is good reason to believe that 
the Clyde Valley and the Central and 
S.E. Scotland Regional Plans will be pub- 
lished very soon, and the fight for a new 
pattern of town and country in Scotland 
will be on in full fury. 


GLASGOW PLAN 


The Corporation of Glasgow have ap- 
proved the two plans of the City En- 
gineer, in spite of the gross inaccuracies 
of the statistics in them revealed at the 
East Kilbride Inquiry (see page 81). 
Councillor Hugh T. MacCalman, Chair- 
man of the Clyde Valley R.P.A. Com- 
mittee, proposed that a panel of town- 
planning experts be asked to vet the 
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Glasgow plans, but he could find only 
one supporter. The Secretary of State has 
made it clear that Glasgow’s plans could 
only be achieved by adopting densities 
which have never been allowed in Scot- 
land “* since housing and planning powers 
were conferred ”’, resulting in 71 per cent. 
of all new housing in residential areas 
being in tenement blocks. 

The City Engineer’s plans are being 
used to determine whether new industrial 
and commercial buildings should be 
allowed or not in the sites desired by the 
firms concerned. Nevertheless, one may 
say that many features of the plan are 
financially impossible and will never be 
carried out. 

Traffic problems may be eased by the 
adoption of regulations similar to those 
put in force recently in London. The 
Corporation are pressing for the Pro- 
visional Order enabling them to construct 
a tunnel under the Clyde between White- 
inch and Linthouse. 


INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


Although the number of births in 1946 
exceeded the 100,000 mark for the first 
time for twenty years, Scotland had a 
net loss of population that year, due to 
the continued drift south and to emigra- 
tion. This must have a serious effect on 
the labour force and is of special signifi- 
cance in the Borders. 

Further attempts have been made by 
civic and industrial leaders to obtain a 
graving dock for the Clyde and the re- 
tention of Rosyth as a naval dockyard. 
Scottish M.P.s are united on these issues, 
which affect the whole of Britain in peace 
or in war. 

More new industry is arriving in Scot- 
land and another new industrial estate 
at Coatbridge of 30 acres to employ over 
2,000 has recently been started. A well- 
known radio firm expects to employ 
2,500 in their new factory at Hamilton, 
and a leading manufacturer of heating, 
ventilating and other equipment hopes to 
employ 1,000 men at Hillington. Two oil 
refineries are proposed for Clydeside, 
providing new work and also benefiting 
the shipping turnover. 

The recent White Paper “ Industry and 
Employment in Scotland ” indicates that 
there is real hope that full employment 
will be attained before long in Scotland. 
Scots may well be proud of their con- 
tribution to output in 1946; 38 per cent. 
of new ships, 50 per cent. of steam-rais- 
ing plant, 90 per cent. of sewing machines 
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and 100 per cent. of jute, for example. 
Vigorous efforts are being made to man 
the basic industries of coal, steel and 
iron, agriculture, fisheries and forestry. 
Iron and steel are to some extent held 
up until a decision on the re-location pro- 
posa!s has been reached. But there is in- 
sufficient indication that any real dis- 
persal of industry from the Clyde-Forth 
belt is contemplated, and it is here that a 
National Plan for Scotland would be so 
valuable. 


LANDWARD AREAS 


This year the Forestry Commission ex- 
pect to complete 1,500 acres of a total of 
5,000 acres to be afforested in the Carron 
Valley. Experiments in the nurseries at 
Tulliallan have shown that growth of 
seedlings can be greatly increased by 
planting in virgin soil instead of old nur- 
sery soil, and this may facilitate the 
enormous task of re-afforestation which 
the Commission are facing. 

The Commission have recently begun 
on a model village at Ae, north of Dum- 
fries, for forest workers. With a church, 
shopping centre, inn, hall and recreation 
ground, the village is planned to house 
100 families. Some of these houses will 
be for smallholders, who will be guaran- 
teed 150 days’ work every year in the 
forest. 

Another model village with 420 houses 
is planned for Minnigaff, Kirkcudbright- 
shire. The main industry is, and will re- 
main, sawmilling, but it is hoped to 
attract a laundry. The latter is of special 
importance, as it is proposed to provide 
district heating for all the houses. 

The Advisory Panel on the Highlands 
and Islands held their fourth meeting on 
May 2. Working Groups have been ap- 
pointed for fishing, textiles, agriculture, 
forestry and transport. Some _ recom- 
mendations have already been forwarded 
to the Secretary of State. But it is clear 
that real success awaits the appointment 
of a Regional Authority who will have 
power to decide between conflicting in- 
terests, such as agriculture and forestry, 
and to locate new urban development. 
Hydro-electric power will shortly be 
there, but adequate communications and 
transport are by no means in sight. In an 
area like this, sea and air transport (with 
first-rate piers and ‘dromes) are vital 
necessities, but there must be more roads 
and better roads. Nationalisation of 
Transport and the New Towns Act offer 
further great opportunities to a Regional 
Authority tackling the job as a whole. 
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TREES IN PLANNING—5 


FLoops, THEIR CAUSES AND CURES 
By Hugh E. Seaton, R.H.S. Diploma 


LOODS are associated with the 

lower portions of river valleys; but 
to attempt to cure them by engineer- 
ing in the valleys is as foolish as to 
attempt to cure diarrhoea with doctor’s 
medicine while continuing to gorge 
green apples. Floods are a disease of 
the whole body of the country. Their 
existence is a condemnation of its 


government and of its system of agri- ° 


culture. 


Floods start in the hills and on the 
farm. When the original forest and 
scrub of the hills is destroyed for fire- 
wood the bare hillsides throw water. 
When the rounded hills are pastured 
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by sheep without right method, the 
grass becomes thin and weedy and 
may throw water. The presence of 
sheep prevents the re-growth of trees 
which might protect the slopes. Only 
by re-foresting large portions of the 
hills, and by mixed grazing of cattle 
and sheep managed so as to build up 
luxuriant pastures, can this portion of 
the disease be cured. 


When the forests of the lower slopes 
are cut and replaced by farms, as dur- 
ing our enclosure periods, and when 
the fields of these farms are irregular 
rectangles lying at a slope, then the 
ploughlands of these farms must of 
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necessity be continually washed into 
the ditches and rivers with the water 
that courses over them during heavy 
rains. The cure for this is the replan- 
ning of the farmlands with the plough- 
fields laid out in contoured strips, 
ditched and banked to retain the soil 
and water, and to gradually build up 
to level terraces. Such strips are not 
only easier to plough, but their fer- 
tility increases. That our farmers can 
have been so dumb as to watch their 
best soil wash away for centuries is 
only one of thousands of proofs that 
man is not an intelligent animal, but 
only acts intelligently when intelli- 
gently led. Under wrong tradition he 
will continue the most suicidal prac- 
tices indefinitely. 


A recent cause of floods is large- 
scale machine farming combined with 
replacement of old-fashioned dung by 
artificial manures. The artificials kill 
the soil and its crumb-forming organ- 
isms, causing it to set under rain and 
throw water, which washes away the 
more precious particles. The cure for 
this is the return to the use of organic 
manures, greatly increased in quantity 
by composting them with every kind 
of weed and straw obtainable. Live, 
crumby soil does not pack under rain. 
It absorbs water rapidly and is not 
easily washed away. 


Anglers and fishermen rightly com- 
plain of the great deterioration of our 
many smaller rivers. It is not the 
business of catchment boards to turn 
rivers into drains carrying wastefully 
into the sea storm water and mud 
which should never have entered them. 
It is the business of these boards, in 
co-operation with enlightened local 
agricultural committees, to see that 
water enters the land where it is 
wanted and only seeps gently as clear 
water into rivers teeming with fish. 


Not only should our smaller rivers 
be rightly managed, but our larger 
rivers should be integrated into a 
national system of waterways and 
canals carrying a heavy inland busi- 
ness and pleasure traffic, and with in- 
land lakes and specialised water- 
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meadows forming a safety factor 
under flood conditions. 

Lastly, the broad water-meadows 
and fenlands which bore the brunt of 
our recent disaster would never have 
had to carry this water had not gross 
mismanagement of the upper levels 
thrown it upon them; and would haye 
borne it much better had not our 
people’s disgraceful neglect of agri- 
culture left their dikes and engineering 
works sadly below the margin of 
safety. 


As to that peculiar factor which 
made these floods unpredecented in 
our history, namely, a long frost seal- 
ing the ground so that heavy rain and 
melting snow were shed by the whole 
country as from a roof, we do not 
rightly know its cause, but it is pos- 
sible that the great destruction of trees 
on the continent during the war, com- 
bined with further felling of trees and 
field hedges in this country, have 
turned the balance of our climate to- 
wards the continental. Should we in- 
deed have continental winters causing 
short seasons combined with English 
summers, our plight would be ruinous, 
as we should not ripen our crops. 
Should our summers become conti- 
nental, then not only the eastern 
counties would face the prospect of 
drought. Whatever thing may be now 
beyond our control, the replanning 
and proper management of our farms 
and rivers will greatly reduce liability 
to floods. Snow melts slowly in woods 
whose grounds seldom freeze. Snow 
melts slowly on good pastures which 
absorb the water. Land in a good 
crumbly state does not freeze so hard 
and has an extraordinary capacity to 
hold water. Rivers into which clear 
water quietly seeps from well-managed 
land will not fill our estuaries with 
mud, killing oyster-beds, smother- 
ing the spawning ground of our pre- 
cious food fish, and blocking har- 
bours. 

Last spring’s floods are a warning 
which, if not followed by drastic re- 
planning and re-setting of our country- 
side, may become but the prelude to 
an unending string of disasters. 
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Harlow New Town Corporation. The 
Minister of Town and Country Planning, 
Mr. Lewis Silkin, M.P., has appointed the 
following as members of the Develop- 
ment Corporation for the establishment 
of the New Town at Harlow, Essex :— 
Sir Ernest Gowers, G.B.E., K.C.B. 
(Chairman), 
Major-Gen. Pakenham-Walsh, c.B., M.C. 
(Vice-Chairman), 

Mr. B. G. K. Allsop, J.P., M.C., 

County Councillor T. H. Joyce, 

Councillor Mrs. E. A. Newton, B.aA., 

Alderman A. Reed, 

Mr. D. H. Whinney, 

Lady Russell, 

Mr. R. O. C. Hurst, J.P. 

Sir Ernest Gowers is Chairman of the 
Coal Commission and was Regional 
Commissioner for Civil Defence, London 
Region, from 1939-1941; Senior Regional 
Commissioner, 1941-45. 

, Major-General Pakenham - Walsh was 

Chief of Staff, Eastern Command, 1935- 
39. Inspector, Royal Engineers, and 
Commandant of the School of Military 
Engineering, 1939. Engineer-in-Chief to 
Lord Gort with the B.E.F., 1939-40. 
Controller-General of Army Provisions 
to Eastern Group. 

Mr. Allsop is a Chartered Surveyor 
and a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion. Fellow of the Auctioneers’ Insti- 
tute. Has had considerable experience 
in the development of London pro- 
perties and estate management. 

Councillor Joyce is a member of the 
Edmonton Borough Council (which is 
one of the authorities intending to export 
population and industry to Harlow). 
Member of Middlesex County Council. 

Councillor Mrs. Newton is a mem- 
ber of Epping R.D.C. Retired teacher. 
Member of Forest Division of Essex 
Education Committee. 

Alderman Reed is a member of 
Tottenham Borough Council. 

Mr. D. H. Whinney is a partner in the 
firm of Whinney, Smith & Whinney, 
Chartered Accountants. 

Lady Russell has made a special. study 
of housing conditions and. town planning 
in America. 
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Mr. Hurst, J.p., is a member of Essex 
County Council. Chairman of Thame- 
side Development Board. President of 
English National Council of Develop- 
ment Committee. Member of the Grand 
Council and General Committee of the 
Travel Association. Chairman of Essex 
Boroughs and District Councils Associa- 


tion. 
eee 


Wanstead Flats Not to be Built On. The 
Minister has decided that Wanstead Flats 
are not to be built on. 

West Ham Corporation applied to the 
Ministry last year for confirmation of a 
Compulsory Order to purchase 163 acres 
of the Flats for housing purposes, and 
ihe Ministry held a public local inquiry 
into the proposal last December. Mr. 
Silkin gave the reasons for rejecting the 
proposal to the Corporation :— 

“On the one hand, the Flats are part 
of a well-established wedge of public 
open space extending into the densely 
built-up area of London, and strong ob- 
jection was raised at the Inquiry to the 
proposal to build over them. On the 
other hand, the Council have a very 
urgent housing problem and their land 
resources are Jimited. 

“ According to the statement sub- 
mitted on their behalf at the Inquiry, 
they have, or can make, land available 
in the County Borough for just over 
3,000 new houses, with a possible further 
addition of land for 1,800 houses outside 
their boundaries; even if this additional 
number is allowed outside the Borough, 
the total of just on 5,000 houses is far 
short of their needs. 

“The Minister recognises the necessity 
of making, sufficient land available for 
immediate housing needs, and he has on 
occasion agreed to infringement of the 
Green Belt on this account. 

“He hopes, however, to make some 
land available to the Council in the 
outer country ring, or beyond, where the 
Greater London Plan visualises the ex- 
pansion of existing towns and the estab- 
lishment of new towns; and while he 
recognises that this land will probably 
not be ready for building as soon as the 
Flats might be, he is advised, after con- 
sultation with the Minister of Health, 
that having regard especially to the 
shortages of building labour and 
materials, the land which the Council 
have or can secure within or near the 
County Borough will occupy their avail- 
able resources for some time to come. 
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“The Minister meanwhile hopes to 

have a conference at an early date with 
the representatives of the Council and 
other interested local authorities about 
the possibilities of developing land in 
Essex. 
_“ The Minister has no doubt that it is 
most undesirable to permit building on 
the Wanstead Flats if it can be avoided, 
and in the circumstances he thinks that 
it is not necessary to contemplate sacri- 
fice of some of this public open space 
for housing purposes. He has, therefore, 
decided not to confirm the Order.” 


a2 


Aycliffe to be Designated as a New 
Town. The Minister has made an Order 
under the New Towns Act, designating 
Aycliffe, County Durham, as the site for 
a New Town. 

There has been no change from the 
Draft Designation Order of February 18, 
1947. No objections to that Order were 
received by the Minister. 

Aycliffe is designed to house 10,000 
people, mainly workers employed on 
Aycliffe Trading Estate, which is being 
developed on the site of the former 
Royal Ordnance Factory. 

The site, covering an area of about 880 
acres, is at present agricultural land 
bordered on the east by the Great North 
Road, on the south by the Shildon- 
Newport railway line and on the north- 
west by Woodham Burn. 


ae 
New Towns in North-West England. 
Four possible sites for New Towns for 
Manchester are referred to in a letter 
sent by the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning, Mr. Lewis Silkin, M.P., 
to local authorities in the North West. 

These sites are: — 

(i) Knutsford/Ollerton (in. place of 
Knutsford-Mobberley), 

(ii) in the neighbourhood of Eccles- 
ton, Lancs, 

(iii) in the Carnforth-Garstang-Ingle- 
white area, Lancs, and 

(iv) Crowton, near 
Cheshire. 

Mr. Silkin also refers to the possibility 
of expanding existing settlements to meet 
the Manchester overspill problem. 

Mr. Silkin, referring to the geological 
tests recently made at Knutsford /Mob- 
berley says that the final report of Dr. 
R. C. B. Jones, the Wigan geologist, 
states that the subsidence now taking 
place in the area around Mobberley vil- 


Northwich, 
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Photo by Karsh 
Lord Beveridge, K.B.E., a Vice-President 
of the Town and Country Planning 
Association, who has been appointed the 
Chairman of the Aycliffe Development 
Corporation. 


lage is due to the presence of limited 
deposits of rock salt and that, while these 
may be comparatively shallow and loca- 
lised, they are clearly giving rise to a 
type of subsidence that is sufficiently 
serious to make building very unwise. 

The report recommends that any new 
tewn developments should be kept south 
of Mobberley village where there is an 
extensive area of stable land, but that 
even here there is no proof that the land 
would not become subject in course of 
time to subsidence unless precautions 
were taken. Since it seems likely that it 
would not now be possible to use the 
Knutsford/Mobberley site the Minister 
proposes to ask his consultants to de- 
lineate more exactly the area they would 
recommend for inclusion in a site based 
on Knutsford /Ollerton. 

The letter continues: ‘“ The Minister 
does not, however, wish any new town 
that may be established here to be re- 
garded as more than the first stage in a 
programme of development that will 
contribute materially over a period of 
years to the relief of the present over- 
crowding in the Manchester area.” 

It might be necessary to create several 
new towns and possibly to expand very 
considerably some existing settlements 
to carry out the desired decentralisation 
of population and industry. 
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Colombo Cathedral Competition 


The first award of £500 in the Colom- 
bo Cathedral Competition has gone to 
Messrs. Pinckney & Gotch, who won the 
Sydney Cathedral Competition in 1937. 
There were 59 entrants, 55 of whom 
were from Britain. The winners will be 
employed to carry out the design as 
soon as conditions permit. 


The Assessor, Sir Charles Scott, said 
in his report that with the exception of 
the winners, the designs sent in were of 
poor quality and he would not like to 
see any of them carried out. 


“ New Beginnings and New Towns ” 


David Williamson has written a pam- 
phlet on New Towns from “The point 
of view of the man in the street.” 

This pamphlet, which is illustrated, is 
published by the Town and Country 
Planning Association and is obiainable 
from The Planning Bookshop, 28 King 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. (Price 
ls. 2d., post free.) 


R.LB.A. Distinction 


From June 1, the award of the Rural 
Distinction in Town Planning will be by 
conferment instead of by examination 
and will be limited to Fellows, Asso- 
ciates and Licentiates of the R.I.B.A. 


Chief Architects Appointed 


Mr. R. J. Gardner-Medwin, B.ARCH., 
A.R.L.B.A., A.M.T.P.L, has been appointed 
Chief Architect and Planning Officer to 
the Department of Health for Scotland. 
He succeeds Mr. R. H. Matthews, 
A.R.LB.A., NOW architect to the L.C.C. 
Mr. Gardner-Medwin has been Town 
Planning and Housing Advisor to the 
British West Indian Governments. He is 
now returning to this country to take 
up his new appointment in Edinburgh. 

Mr. F. A. C. Maunder, F.R.1.B.A., has 
been appointed Chief Architect at Lei- 
cester. Mr. Maunder was Chief Architect 
to the Buckinghamshire County Council. 
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A.A. President 


Mr. Howard Robertson. . F.R.1.B.A,, 
S.A.D.G., has been nominated President 
for the Architectural Association’s Cen- 
tenary year, starting on June 1. 


Somerset County Council 


Col. E. R. Clayton, C.M.G., D.S.O., D.L. 
(Dulverton), was elected chairman of the 
Somerset County Council on the retire- 
ment of Sir Arthur Hobhouse, who has 
been chairman for the past seven years. 


Planning Officer for Doncaster 


Mr. Frank Thomas Davis, at present 
planning officer for the Fylde and Gar- 
stang Town Planning Committee, has 
been appointed Planning Officer to the 
Doncaster and District Town Planning 
Committee. 


7) 
R.A. Associate 


Mr. Brian O‘Rourke, F.R.1.B.A., has 
been elected Associate of the Royal 
Academy. 


Mr. Brian Hackett 


Mr. Brian Hackett, A.R.1.B.A., has 
recently been appointed lecturer in Town 
and Country Planning in the new degree 
course at the University of Durham. 


Norfolk Broads 


Suggestions for the preservation of 
the Norfolk waterways came before the 
Oulton Broad Committee on April 10. 
The proposals were contained in the re- 
port of an_ investigation committee, 
which was formed as the result of a 
conference held in Norwich in April, 
1945. on the initiative of the Norfolk 
County Council. 


Lord Simon of Wythenshawe 


Lord Simon of Wythenshawe, a mem- 
ber of the Council of the Town and 
Country Planning Association, has been 
appointed to succeed Lord Inman as 
Chairman of the B.B.C. Board of 
Governors. 


King’s Birthday Honours 

Two members of the Town and 
Country Planning Association, Mr. R. 
Nicholas and Miss Caroline Haslett, re- 
ceive the C.B.E. and D.B.E. respectively. 
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On Trust for the Nation 


By Clough Williams-Ellis, with draw- 
ings by Barbara Jones. Paul Elek, 
London, 168-pp. with an index and 
maps. 25s. net. 


on that by some miracle,” 
writes Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis in 
this excellent book, “ all the lands and 
buildings possessed by the National 
Trust were to be uprooted and set 
adrift and then, by some further sor- 
cery reassembled into one fabulous 
island. 

“That would be magic indeed; the 
pith and pick of England close-packed 
into a compass smaller than that of 
the Isle of Wight, yet sampling all 
that we most prize. 

“Its indented coast-line would be 
patched together from the white cliffs 
of the Seven Sisters flanked by the best 
of our bays and headlands from 
Wales and Cornwall, protected by 
bird-haunted off-shore islets, the Calf 
of Man, the Northumbrian Farnes, 
and the tike. 

“On the leeward side the shingle 
spit from Blakeney, Norfolk, would 
shelter a still lagoon, a quiet flowing 
river therefrom winding through 
Wicken Fen, Cambridgeshire, to Con- 
stables Mill and water-meadows 
plucked from their Suffolk setting. 

“Inland a tempestuous territory of 
assorted Lakes and Mountains col- 
lected from Cumbria has the added 
dignity of Snowdonia’s Aberglaslyn 
Gorge, leading onwards to the less 
dramatic loveliness of Exmoor, whose 
modified wildness gives way in turn 
to the more pastoral elegance of Box 
Hili and Dunstable Downs 
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“As for the architectural sights, 
they would be as exciting a mix-up as 
the scenery, Lindisfarne Castle frown- 
ing down on Hatchlands Park, Speke 
Hall, surprisingly adorning the do- 
main of Montacute, whilst the village 
of West Wycombe, translated whole 
from Buckinghamshire, might have 
Chipping Campden’s Wool Market 
and the miniature town hall of van- 
ished Newtown added to it, the better 
to serve as the island’s little capital.” 


Since Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis is 
the author, the book—as well as being 
an excellent account of the work done 
by the National Trust for the Preser- 
vation of Places of Historical Interest 
or Natural Beauty, whose jubilee it 
justly celebrates—is a plea for beauty, 
for “this flag of beauty, hung out by 
the mysterious universe ” which claims 
the heart of man and ennobles him. 
Never in the whole course of human 
history has so much beauty been obli- 
terated by bomb and by bulldozer as 
we have seen annihilated in the last 
ten years. And it does not matter 
whether the destruction was some 
little Kremlin in some far outpost of 
Russia, the medieval quarter of an™ 
old German town, a terrace in Bath, 
or an orchard in Somerset, something 
disappeared which answered to man’s 
deepest need and his best-aspirations. 
For who shall put a price upon 
beauty? Who could say what is the 
development value of a Regent’s Park 
Terrace or a Tudor town house? 
What is the value of Bath? “It lies 
not so much,” writes Mr. Williams- 
Ellis, “in that we or Somerset will 
benefit, as that a township in Western 
Australia or Vancouver or Rhodesia 
or in New Zealand or where you will, 
may become lovely because of it.” 
Beauty indeed is communicable and 
finds a response across seas and conti- 
nents and down the arches of the 
years. 


In our time we have seen, I think, 
an enormous extension in the appre- 
ciation of visual beauty. It perhaps 
has not percolated through society in 
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quite the same way as the love of bet- 
ter music. But there is a great aware- 
ness that beauty matters. The Vic- 
torian conception of the Art Gallery 
and the Museum and the little bit of 
preserved loveliness in the midst of so 
much that is ugly is now seen to be 
not nearly good enough. “ We have to 
be copious and various,” writes Mr. 
Williams-Ellis, “ for our children must 
have within reach every kind of 
beauty and every kind of excellence 
in every kind of context.” That is the 
simple truth. Our streets and our fac- 
tories must be beautiful. That does 
not imply any folie de grandeur. It 
may well mean, to quote a line from 
a deservedly popular hymn, that we 
must be “simple in our lives and 
splendid in our public ways” so that 
in our private lives we have the beauty 
of simplicity while in our public ways 
—and in our public buildings, which 
are their setting and their expression— 
we can reach that nobility which 
answers to something deep in our 
nature and which an older generation 
would not have hesitated to call “ the 
glory of God.” 

Mr. Williams-Ellis takes us on an 
English Journey, beginning with Lin- 
disfarne Castle in Northumberland, 
crossing over to the Lakes and Words- 
worth’s house in Cockermouth, going 
across to York and then down to 
Wales to Snowdonia, finally to end 
up in Polperro and Land’s End. And 
it is at the very end that one realises 
that this, as well as being the lively 
account of a great national institu- 
tion—the English answer to an Eng- 
lish problem*—is also a mystery story 
and a thriller. Have you ever heard of 
the Fergusson Gang? Did you know 
that every other day the Secretary of 
the National Trust is held up by a 
masked man who confronts him— 
with the Title Deeds of some notable 
little property? I did not, but accord- 
ing to Mr. Williams-Ellis that is 
exactly what happens. And that is 
English too, and so is the simple ges- 
ture by our beneficent Chancellor of 


the Exchequer, Dr. Dalton, who, while - 





*I write as a Scot 
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he will not. forsake the paths of his 
predecessors and relinquish the Death 
Duties which have made the National 
Trust an absolute necessity, neverthe- 
less gains the allegiance of all of us 
who cherish beauty, whether of nature 
or of art, by his declaration that for 
every pound sterling subscribed to the 
National Trust by private individuals 
the Treasury will find an equal 
amount. 

The whole book is beautifully pro- 
duced, illustrated by numerous photo- 
graphs and by charming drawings by 
Miss Barbara Jones. 

GILBERT MCALLISTER. 


To-morrow’s House 
By George Nelson and Henry Wright. 
British Edition published by The 
Architectural Press. 15s. 


(SERGE NELSON and Henry 
Wright are consultant and managing 
editor respectively of the Architectural 
Forum, of the U.S.A.; thus this book 
is primarily for an American public, 
in readiness for the time when people 
will be able to have their own houses 
built for them. Although there are 
some material shortages in America, 
prospects are better there than here, 
and as the American public still pre- 
fers Colonial to Corbusier, the authors 
are anxious to stake the claim for 
modern architecture before the pas- 
sion for period overwhelms them all. 
The book consists of beautiful illus- 
trations of beautifully modern— 
essentially modern—single family 
houses erected in America just before 
and just after the beginning of the 
war. Thus it is yesterday’s houses 
which indicate what  to-morrow’s 
houses ought to be. The blurb on 
the cover says: — 

“Tomorrow’s House takes you, 
step by step through every room of 
your dream home, from the radiant 
heating under the floors (for those 
who are tired of cellar furnaces), to 
the roof that keeps out the heat 
during the summer and keeps it in 
during the winter. 

“Do you want a living room with 
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a wall that can be slid out of the way 
in summer? You can have it. Would 
you like to use ramps instead of 
stairs? Such questions, as well as 
the more practical ones—like how to 
plan for fuel saving, maximum sun- 
light, economical plumbing, time-and- 
servant-saving kitchens, etc.—are all 
answered in this book.” 

The book does all this and more. 
To the English architect and planner 
(although there is very little prospect 
of building such houses in this country 
for several years at least) the book 
contains the most valuable and stimu- 
lating ideas. The lively and informa- 
tive text written by the authors (who 
are certainly not amateurs in this 
field) and illustrated with free-and- 
easy sketches, contains a wealth of 
valuable suggestions which _ the 
English practitioner will find most 
useful, whether it be in planning or 


fittings. F. E. TowNpDRow. 


The Lost Treasures of London 


By William Kent. Phoenix House 
Ltd. 12s. 6d. 


Lo his already long list of books 
on London, William Kent has added 
a very useful and well-summarised 
account of the damage which Lon- 
don’s famous and beautiful buildings 


have suffered during the war. The : 


book describes with sketch-plans and 
photographs seven walks through the 
main areas of London. 

The author calls it a sad book, and 
sad indeed we feel as we are reminded 
that, among others, sixteen of Wren’s 
churches have been completely des- 
troyed, that only three out of the 
thirty-four Halls of the City Com- 
panies remain undamaged, that the 
Temple Church has gone for ever, 
that St. Paul’s was badly damaged. 
But the book also strikes a note of 
hope; in his preface Mr. Norman 
Brett-James says: “One of the aims 
of the planners of a new and better 
London is to revive local patriotism 
on a small scale as well as to en- 
courage pride in London as a whole” 
and at the end of the book Mr. Kent 
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reminds us that over the south por- 
tico of St. Paul’s Cathedral is a carv- 
ing of the phoenix with under it the 
single word “ Resurgam.” 

While we deplore the loss of so 
many of London’s historic and beau- 
tiful monuments we must also 
remember that London has suffered 
widespread disaster and destruction 
twice before—in the 16th and 17th 
centuries—and that on each occasion 
the opportunity for spacious replan- 
ning was lost. Our generation has in 
its hands the third opportunity to 
plan a noble London—a plan which 
will give space for living, working 
and playing, a plan which will not 
only incorporate the treasures that 
have been saved, but will create new 
ones which will be the pride of future 


gengrations. ANN APPELBE. 


Gloucestershire 


A physical, social, and economic sur- 
vey and plan. 
By Gordon E. Payne, O.B.E. Pub- 
lished by the Gloucestershire County 
Council. 20s. 


In twenty-four chapters the county 
is treated from nearly every point of 
‘view, from history, througk such sub- 
jects as meteorology and geology to 
the more practical matters of in- 
dustry, agriculture, sociological con- 
ditions, power, light, transportation 
and housing. There are 23 maps to 
illustrate the story, and many tables 
of statistical information, as well as 
some excellent illustrations. Of the 
320 pages, only 13 deal with conclu- 
sions and recommendations, and these 
are necessarily rather sketchy and 
generalised. The suggested improve- 
ments in parishes seem to have been 
taken without modification from the 
results of a questionnaire sent to each 
council. There has been a consider- 
able increase in industry in Glouces- 
tershire in recent years and there is 
need for more, although only six of 
the parish councils have suggested in- 
dustry as one of the further needs in 
their areas. Mr. Payne has found 
space to give us elementary lessons 
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in such subjects as geology, meteoro- 
logy and aero-dynamics, with a short 
account of the history and develop- 
ment of aviation. These diversions 
are apt to make us forget that we are 
reading a book about planning, and 
there is, in fact, not a great deal of 
interest to those planners who are not 
directly concerned with Gloucester- 
shire, but those who are proposing to 
carry on industry or farming in that 
county, or who are engaged in de- 
velopment work there, may derive 
much profit by consulting this com- 


pilation. F. J. SALMON. 


Forestry and Woodland Life 
By H. L. Edlin. Batsford. 15s. 


Ma. EDLIN has produced an excel- 
lent little book on trees and forestry. 
Beginning with “ The Wildwood ”*—an 
account of natural forest—he goes 
on to discuss the growth of trees and 
the timber trees grown in Britain, both 
natural and introduced. Soils and cli- 
mate are discussed in relation to their 
effect on forests, and there are some 
good chapters on woodland animals, 
birds and flowers. 

The latter part of the book is con- 
cerned with human use of forests: 
the history of forest law is outlined 
and there is information about 
modern methods of silviculture and 
forest management, and of the econo- 
mics of forestry. 

A short chapter at the end of the 
book on forestry and the arts opens 
up—but does not pursue—a fascina- 
ting subject. The book seems all too 
brief. There are so many vital points 
at which human life is concerned 
with that of the woods that a short 
book can dwell on none of them at 
length. Yet it collects the threads of 
these different aspects and should 
stimulate further interest. The general 
information will be of special value 
to planners. 

The book is illustrated by photo- 
graphs and drawings which make it 
attractive to the general reader. 

BRENDA COLVIN. 
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Planning and the Countryside 


By Jacqueline Tyrwhitt. Art and Edu- 
cational Publishers. 2s. 6d. 


Miss TYRWHITT has written, as 
the third of the New Era Books series, 
a useful and stimulating contribution 
to the discussion of the need for phy- 
sical planning, and, its impact upon 
the countryside. 

Briefly, the book is a compilation 
from selected reports and _ publica- 
tions of the Association for Planning 
and Regional Reconstruction. Of 
necessity, they have been heavily con- 
densed and the accompanying dia- 
grams reduced in_ size. While this 
process gives us a nicely compact 
portable book of thought-provoking 
ideas, it inevitably suffers from the 
lack of good explanatory introduc- 
tion to the scope of the book, and an 
explicit realisation of the overall inter- 
relationship of the various aspects of 
the problem. The uninitiated, there- 
fore, will be somewhat puzzled to 
find a discussion of “service agricul- 
ture’ (this in itself is a useful con- 
cept) without reference to any wider 
consideration of the overall planning 
of agricultural land. “Control farms” 
and “fresh food centres” are intro- 
duced, but neither form of owner- 
ship nor management considered. 
Town wastes (beloved of APRR!) 
receive a comparatively exhaustive 
treatment. The chapter on_ green 
salients gives important emphasis to 
the happy and vital “rapprochement” 
of urban,and rural life and ways. 
Miss Tyrwhitt concludes with an ex- 
cellent analysis of the needs of the 
new and revivified villages in the con- 
texts of the planned countryside. 

Roy BUTLER. 


The Borough, Urban and 
Rural Councillor 


By Neville Hobson, M.C., J.P. Shaw 
& Sons, Ltd. 30s. 


Tue responsibilities of Local Gov- 
ernment have increased considerably 
of recent years, 


and members of 
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Councils, particularly newly elected 
members, must frequently feel the 
need of guidance in the exercise of 
the powers entrusted to them. Clerks 
and other officials, however well 
versed in their duties, would doubt- 
less welcome a readily accessible en- 
cyclopedia of their functions. 

Mr. Hobson’s book, though ad- 
dressed primarily to non-County 
Borough and District Councillors, 
should, therefore, appeal strongly to 
Councillors and Officials alike, includ- 
ing those of County and County 
Borough Councils. In the course of 
some 800 pages it deals alphabetically 
and comprehensively with all bran- 
ches of local government administra- 
tion. Under Housing, for example, 
appears a clear exposition of a 
Council’s functions and the procedure 
to be followed, both for new housing 
and the improvement or demolition 
of existing property. A substantial sec- 
tion is devoted to Town and Country 
Planning, in which is emphasised the 
need for independent new towns in 
place of the further growth of large 
County Boroughs. The value of this 
section is enhanced by the disserta- 
tion upon the relation between town 
and country which precedes it. The 
more inquisitive may ascertain their 
Council’s powers concerning Public 
Clocks and their position under the 
Steam Whistles Act, 1872. Informa- 
tion is also given on other matters 
relevant to local government, such as 
the functions of the various Minis- 
tries and other authorities with whom 
Councils are brought into contact. 

The author has for long cham- 
pioned the rights of the smaller 
authorities, which he regards as 
ideally representative of true demo- 
cratic government, and he warns 
them to protect their interests and to 
resist the encroachment of the larger 
authorities. 

This work can be confidently re- 
commended as a most valuable guide 
to Councillors and Officials and also 
to the ordinary ratepayer interested 
in the well-being of the community. 


S. LEE VINCENT. 
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Urban Estate Management 


By W.A. Leach. Published by Estates 
Gazette, Ltd. 37s. 6d. 


In these days when the public eye 
is particularly focused on Housing 
Development and Planning, this book 
by Mr. W. A. Leach, “ Urban Estate 
Management,” gives a very clear pic- 
ture of the surround, Acts, By-laws 
and conditions appertaining to all 
classes of property. Quite apart from 
its usefulness, this book is by no 
means dry, whether to the ordinary 
householder, the large property 
owner, Housing Manager, or Student, 
or for that matter anyone who is 
even in a small way interested or 
brought into contact with this great 
social subject. Mr. Leach is to be 
congratulated, not only on his clarity 
but on the very absorbing presenta- 
tion of what could so easily have been 
just Acts, facts and figures. 

B. L. ALLEN. 


Pierre sur Pierre 


By Gaston Bardet. Editions L.C.B., 
Paris, 1046. No price stated. 


M. BARDET'S thesis is in essence 
simple. Planning problems of to-day, 
he says, are not isolated problems of 
road layouts, slums, or the lack of 
esthetic amenity. They are problems 
which go to the roots of our social 
system, whose causes are ascertain- 
able and for which scientific cure is 
possible. The material factors which 
have influenced town and country 
development are 19th century indus- 
trialism and the rapid growth of 
population. Uncontrolled, they have 
combined to produce town congestion 
and rural euthanasia. These two are 
the basic problems of western civili- 
sation with national, regional and 
local variations based on a multitude 
of factors. 

He argues the prime necessity for a 
scientific knowledge of community 
structure. It is on the basis of empiri- 
cal research that he has found a con- 
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Part of a Model Distillery constructed by us for the Scotch Whisky Association 


BASSETT-LOWKE LTD., 


LONDON : 112, High Holborn, W.C.1 


Built to the scale of §” to |’ 
1/32 actual size, and showing 
the complete distilling pro. 
cess in detail, this model is 
a triumph of accuracy and 
realism... even the smoke. 
blackened chimney top is 
there ! 

Your enquiries on any type 
of scale models — Interiors, 
Buildings, Town Planning 


Schemes, etc.,\are cordially 
invited 


Write for *‘* Models to Scale for 
Publicity and Exhibition’’ (SM/TP) 


Price 2/- Post Paid 


NORTHAMPTON 


MANCHESTER : 28, Corporation Street 





stant pattern to which communities 
do and should conform. The basic 
unit or /’Echelon Patriarchal is the 
group of five to ten families—neigh- 
bours in the literal sense of the word. 
A combination of these units go to 
form the  sub-neighbourhood or 
l’Echelon Domestique of 50-150 fami- 
lies. A combination of these latter 
form what we should call the Neigh- 
bourhood or /’Echelon Paroissal. In 
new towns and in redevelopment, 
planners should aim to consolidate 
this pattern as it is on its functioning 
that a healthy community life de- 
pends. 


The shift cf population from 
countryside to towns should be 
checked and planning should limit the 
size of towns to 25-35,000 persons 
(10,000 families), though towns act- 
ing as regional centres or centres for 
primary industries may have to be 
larger, their structure should observe 
this pattern. 


London Building Law’ 


By Horace R. Chanter, F.R.1.B.A. 
Batsford. 21s. 


Lonpon BUILDING LAW pre- 
sents in a clear form and simple lan- 
guage the substance of the London 
Building Acts and By-laws, the Town 
and Country Planning Acts and the 
County of London draft Planning 


Scheme, the Public Health (London) 
Act, 1936, and other Acts, By-laws 
and regulations affecting building 
operations. It is well furnished with 
explanatory diagrams and tables, defi- 
nitions and interpretations, and the 
marginal headings and comprehensive 
index facilitate quick and easy refer- 
ence. 


The Historical art of London | 


Building Law which is given in an 
appendix is of great interest and 
merits an earlier and more prominent 
appearance in the work, and one 
might hope that in subsequent editions 
this section will be incorporated in the 
Introduction, where it rightly belongs. 
S..L: Vi 


Houses Into Flats 
Ascot Gas Water Heaters Ltd. 


to conversion of — structurally 
sound but old-fashioned tall London 
houses into flats with the best pos- 
sible modern equipment is one of the 
most urgent, as well as one of the 
most difficult, aspects of the rehousing 
problem. 

Both the urgency and the difficul- 
ties are recognised in this book, pro- 
duced under the general direction of 
Mr. F. R. Yerbury, Director of the 
Building Centre. The whole book is 


splendidly produced and is a very 
pleasing form of advertising which 
will be of interest to all connected 
with the building industry. 
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, ; , nes lanl Slo Waler is no longer a luxury. 


No modern home is complete without a continuous supply of hot water, which 


must be available at all hours, both summer and winter alike. Architects and 


Builders are recommended to investigate the advantages of installing the Sadia 
U.D.B. water heater. This compact factory built unit will stand under the drain- 
ing board in the kitchen, and requires no flues or structural alterations of any 
kind. On-site work is limited to the installation of hot water piping and wiring 
one electric point. Under present conditions, when every penny counts, no-one 
interested in modern building can afford to be without detai!s of the U.D.B. Sadia. 
Write now to:— 


AIDAS ELECTRIC LIMITED, Sadia Works, Rowdel! Road, Northolt, Mddx. 
Manufacturers of Sadia Flectric Water Heaters. 


SABI Awe: U0B 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC WATER HEATER 


Scottish Agents: W. Brown & Co. 
(Engineers) Ltd., 89, Douglas Street, 
Glasgow, C.2. 
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A new kind of shop ‘n a new town... 


Welwyn Garden City, prototype of Britain’s new towns, has 
no development of which it is prouder than Welwyn Stores. 
Its eighty departments offer to a relatively small community 
a service which is available elsewhere only in national or 
regional capital cities. Planners cannot afford to miss a visit | F 


to Welwyn Stores and study the valuable lessons it teaches. 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY HERTFORDSHIRE 
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LETCHWORTH 











Planned Industry 
amid Idyllic 
Surroundings 


@ A GARDEN city which really lives up to its two- 
fold title—that is the Letchworth of to-day—the happy 
result of pre-arranged planning on the most up-to-date 
lines, the perfectly harmonious merging of the rural 
and the industrial. 


@ Within easy reach of London and linked, too, with 
the Midlands and the North by rail and by the Great North 
Road itself, Letchworth is the ideal centre for commercial 
enterprise. 


@ Encircled by an agricultural belt and situated 
amid charming natural surroundings it is among the most 
delightful places to live in. The manufacturing and the 
residential elements are not allowed to clash ; modern 
factories—themselves pleasing, as all things well-designed 
for their purpose are pleasing—are distributed with full 
consideration of both the practical and the aesthetic. 


@ Rents for both house and factory sites are moderate. 
The normal leases are 99 and 990 years respectively. In 
Letchworth, the two essentials of human contentment, 
work and home life, are balanced and blended. © 


@ Letchworth sets an example which may well lead 
to new National standards of useful, profitable, contented 
living. 








5 IRST GARDEN 
visit | F CITY LIMITED 
have an expert staff 
fo advise persons 
hes interested. Enquiries 
7 are welcomed and 
detailed individual 
attention is given to 
each problem. 








FIRST GARDEN CITY Ltd. 


LETCHWORTH 
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This open-fire grate has been designed 










to burn coke or other types of solid 
fuel with remarkable freedom from 

/ soot and smoke. 

‘It is gas-ignited in 12 to 15 minutes without 


wood or paper. Heat output is directly 
controlled by a new damper system 

H EA LT HY which allows up to 6 or 7 hours burning 
without re-fuelling, using as little as 

4 FATI NG 1 Ib. of coke per hour. Ash falls 


into the ashpan, leaving ashpit 


clean, saving dust and labour. 
Lute Led suppltes 


Aiachille for 106 fuer British Gas Council 


| Grosvenor Place London SWI 
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CELOTEX in the COUNTRY 


Light in weight, yet structurally strong, Celotex 
possesses a thermal insulation value equal to twelve 
times its own thickness in brick. In country houses 
and village halls, in permanent farm buildings and 
temporary structures, Celotex is daily proving its 
worth to the countryman Your architect will be glad 


to tell you how it can be of service to you. 


CELOTEX 


INSULATING, BUILDING AND HARD BOARDS, AND ACOUSTIC TILES 


CELOTEX LIMITED, NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD, STONEBRIDGE PARK, LONDON, N.W.10 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


A new service to 


Planners and Architecth 


To assist Planners, Arcaitects, Housing authorities and others interested, 


to familiarise themselves with the main features of the more important 
Town and Regional Planning Schemes, Ascot have commissioned a team 
of experts on Town and Country Planning to summarise the plans in a 
convenient standardised form. Copies of these Summaries will be sent as 
published to those who apply in writing (on professional notepaper) to 


ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LTD., 43, PARK STREET, LONDON, W.! 














